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ee Rt <... Monsignor Wlkam Barry 


Chairman of the Committee on Cultural 
Relations with the American Republics, 


announces 


The SIGN SEMINARS (third annual) 


to be held 


in the summer of 1943, July and August, 


at 


The UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA, Havana, Cuba 


The NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO 


Expenses will range from three hundred to five 
hundred dollars, depending upon the class of 
accommodations in Havana and Mexico City. 


The co-operation of civil and ecclesiastical authorities has been assured. 


Monsignor Barry and the Editors of THE SIGN have designated the Rev. 
Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, Professor of Sociology at Mount St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Emmitsburg, Maryland, and Professor Joseph S. Cardinale of the 
Department of Romance Languages, St. John’s University, to be Directors 
of the Seminars. 


All information about the Seminars should be sought at the headquarters 
of THE SIGN, Union City, New Jersey. Applications will be considered 
in order. Application blanks may be secured at THE SIGN office. All 
applications should be on file before June 1. The first group for both 
universities will leave in the first week of June, while the second group 
is scheduled to depart during the first week in July. Early application is 
advisable. 
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“WD | 
in Focus 
By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


The Last of Summer by Kate O’Brien 

(apricornia by Xavier Herbert 

First Harvest by Vladimir Pozner 

Winter’s Tales by Isak Dinesen 

The Fountainhead by Ayn Rand 

Yesterday's Children by LaMar Warrick 

Tales from the Rectory by Francis Clement Kelley 


The Last of Summer by Kate O’Brien 


> That the growth and refinement of Kate O’Brien’s 
unusual technical skill as a novelist continue is evi- 
denced by her newest work. ‘The form, the pace, and 
the power of this novel are remarkable. All the greater 
then is the pity that the substance of the story is of 
light consequence. The mechanics are admirable; 
what they are brought to bear on is disappointing. 
This is the first of Miss O’Brien’s works to have a 
rather hollow ring. 

The scene is Ireland in the late summer of 1939. 
A young actress whose father was Irish and whose 
mother was French, comes, uninvited and unexpected, 
to visit the home of her father’s family. He had left 
Ireland as a young man and had never returned. There 
is something of a mystery as to the reason for this. 
The present head of the family is the widow of one 
of this man’s brothers. She has three children. Two of 
them know her for what she is, a sly and unscrupulous 
tyrant. The third, the handsome heir, is her slave and 
idolator. The mother is vastly disturbed by the girl’s 
coming, not only because she is a reminder of past 
humiliation, but also because she is independent, an 
outsider, and therefore an enemy. The girl and the 
heir fall in love and become engaged. The mother 
masks her dismay, sets to work to crush this threat to 
her absolute power, and succeeds. 

The bare outline of the story does not do justice 
to Miss O’Brien’s insight into character and her mas- 
tery in creating and handling it. It does not suggest 
the practiced ease with which, for the most part, the 
narrative is managed. It takes no note of the wit and 
the wisdom that crackle and glow throughout, light- 
ing and warming the mind and heart of the reader. 

At the same time, one cannot help taking exception 
to the too facile denouement. Moreover, the author 
is at pains to underscore the story's quasi-allegorical 
nature. Its secondary purpose, that of pointing a 
moral about Ireland’s relation to the modern world, 
comes between the reader and the work, just as the 
radio announcer’s heavily accented “explanation” of 
4 Beethoven symphony blights the beauty of the music. 
(Doubleday, Doran, New York. $2.50) 


Capricornia by Xavier Herbert 


> Violence is the characteristic quality of this 649- 
page extravaganza of Northern Australia. Its story 
tareens like a drunkard, alternately hilarious, som- 
ber, and bawdy. The wholesale carnage in its thirty- 
(Continued on last page) 














THE 
FOLLOWING 
OF 
CHRIST 


By THOMAS A KEMPIS 


A new translation from the 
original Latin, to which are 
added practical reflections 
and prayers 


No. 2000/03 592 pages — Pocket-size 
No. 2000/02—Black Imitation Leather—gold 
edges $1.50 


No. 2000/03—Genuine black leather, morocco grain, 
red under gold edges, cross on cover 
stamped in gold $2.00 

No. 2000/50-A—DeLuxe edition. Genuine black leather, 

red under gold edges, hand tooled 
rolled, gold border on inside back 
and front cover, French band, silk 
bookmark $3.00 





THE 
IMITATION 
OF 
CHRIST 


By THOMAS A KEMPIS 
A timeless arsenal of moral 


argument and spiritual conso- 
lation 





432 pages — _  Pocket-size 


No. 2100/02—Black Imitation Leather—gold 
edges $1.40 

No. 2100/03—Genuine black leather, morocco grain, 
red under gold edges, cross on cover 

stamped in gold $1.80 

No. 2100/50-A— DeLuxe edition. Genuine black leather, 
red under gold edges, hand tooled 

rolled, gold border on inside back 

and front cover, French band, silk 

bookmark $2.85 


Other Bindings Available for Both Books 
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> John C. O’Brien, a Washington cor- 
respondent for THE Sicen, and one of the 
Capital’s ablest political analysts, contrib- 
utes his timely The , 1 
Battle Against Infla- (ae - 
tion to this issue. Mr. | 
O’Brien has worked on 
the New York Herald 


Tribune and the New 
York World. At pres- 
ent he is head of the 
Washington Bureau of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer. He is author 
of The American Politician, a biography 


of Senator Robert F. Wagner. 


> Dr. Waclaw Bitner is a member of a 
family which for centuries has fought in 
the defense of Poland. During the pres- 
ent war, Dr. Bitner escaped with his 
eldest son to France, where both joined 
the Polish Army, from which Dr. Bitner 
is now on leave. Before the double in- 
vasion of Poland, he served in the Polish 
Parliament as a Warsaw deputy. At 
present he is director of the Polish Cath- 
olic Press Agency in New York. His 
military and political backgrounds qual- 
ify him to offer in Poland Crucified an 
informative and authoritative discussion 
of the Polish-Russian question. 


>» Charles Morrow Wilson studied agri- 
culture at the University of Arkansas and 
at Oxford. Since 1937 he has been travel- 
ing and studying in Latin American 
countries. As a result he has written 
several books on Latin American subjects 
as well as articles in the leading Ameri- 
can magazines. In. Mosquito Fighter he 
tells the story of Joseph LePrince, who 
fought such a valiant and successful bat- 
tle against the malaria-bearing mosquito 
in Cuba during the Spanish-American 
War and in Panama at the time of the 
construction of the Panama Canal. Colo- 
nel LePrince is still carrying on his 
work in this country. 


> Jerry Cotter, author, playwright, and 
critic, provides monthly one of the most 
popular departments of the magazine. 
His reviews are fol- ; 

lowed eagerly by a 
large circle of readers 
as a norm for deciding 
which plays and movies | 
to see—and which to 
bypass. This month he 
announces his selec- 
tion of the best drama 
of the season. The award goes to The 
Patriots, an exceptionally fine historical 
study by Sidney Kingsley. 
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THERE is increasing evidence lately of a renewed 
upsurge of anti-Catholicism. We Catholics are hated 
in certain quarters with more than the usual vehe- 
mence. In fact, matters have reached a point where 
the attack on us has assumed the proportions of an 
open campaign. It is being conducted on the radio, in 
the press, in magazines, and in books. 

For the most part this attack is coming from Leftists 
who parade under the title of “liberals.” As a matter 
of fact they are narrowminded, bigoted, and un- 
ashamed illiberals. One of their chief characteristics 
is that they possess a digestive apparatus sufficiently 
strong to swallow and retain any form of dictatorship 
as long as it is served with the sauce of Leftist 
formulae. 


THE Nazi attack on Russia in 1941 rescued these 
Leftists from the outer darkness into which they had 
been cast by the Hitler-Stalin Pact of 1939. Since that 
time their strategy has been to unite the world under 
their banner in an anti-Fascist crusade. Their con- 
quest of our American pseudoliberals was so rapid 
and complete that the latter are now ready to fall on 
their faces at the mere mention of Stalin’s name, and 
are prepared to gird on their armor and do battle at 
the slightest suspicion of any deviation to the Right. 

It is part of the strategy of these “liberals” to brand 
Catholics as Fascists. One of our greatest offenses is 
that we favored General Franco in the civil war in 
Spain. Franco defeated the Reds with the help of the 
Germans and Italians; therefore Franco and National- 
ist Spain are Fascist! We are now engaged in fighting 
the Germans and Italians with Red help. It doesn’t 
follow that we are therefore Communists, but then, 
this is quite evidently not a matter of logic. 


THE Spanish civil war was the tipoff for us Catholics 
—if we needed any. When the windows of Jewish 
shops in Berlin were broken by the Nazis, our “liber- 
als” screamed their protests, held mass meetings, 
signed petitions, and circulated resolutions calling on 
the civilized world to act. When Spanish Catholics 
were murdered by the tens of thousands in cold blood, 
for no other reason than that they were Catholics, our 
“liberals” were silent—and we have always heard 
that silence gives consent. We had always been inno- 
cent enough to think that anti-Catholicism is a crime 
as well as anti-Semitism. 

In spite of the fact that the Popes have condemned 


A Legion of Tolerance 





Fascism and Nazism; in spite of the fact that the 
Papacy is the strongest moral bulwark in the world 
today against encroachments on the rights of the in- 
dividual; in spite of the fact that our American Cath- 
olic boys—out of all proportion to their numbers—are 
fighting and bleeding and dying on the battlefields of 
the world in the cause of human freedom, we Cath- 
olics are being referred to with a frequency that indi- 
cates concerted action, as Fascist-minded, as clerico- 
Fascists, and even as the one-fifth column. 


‘THE campaign being waged against us varies from 
insinuations and innuendoes in magazines like Time, 
Life, and many others of wide circulation, to outright 
denunciations and appeals to fanaticism in “liberal” 
magazines like the New Republic. A writer in the lat- 
ter magazine recently advocated “an open, fighting 
opposition to reactionary Catholic pressure on office- 
holders, the press, the stage, the movies, to organized 
Catholic attempts to use a fanatically loyal and large- 
ly ignorant following to boycott and blackmail and 
coerce.” 

Perhaps the trouble is that we Catholics have been 
too tolerant of “liberal” fanatics. Perhaps we have let 
them get away with this bigotry and fanaticism too 
long. We may have given them and others the im- 
pression that we accept their view that we are a sort 
of alien group, satisfied merely to be tolerated. 


WEDDa good job in cleaning up the movies. Per- 
haps it's about time we took cognizance of the attack 
being made on us by certain radio commentators and 
magazines. We can write to the radio stations and 
sponsors who are responsible for the commentators 
who attack us. We have no obligation to listen to their 
programs nor to buy their goods. Let us tell them so. 

Magazines and papers depend on circulation and 
advertising. We don't have to buy magazines that 
attack us, nor do we have to patronize companies that 
support such magazines with their advertising. Let us 
write and tell them so. 

The Legion of Decency succeeded. It would seem 
that we now need a Legion of Tolerance, ~ 


Teaithe, ralph pon CP 
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Last month we had something to say about the cruel 
fate of Polish nationals transplanted to Russia. More re- 
cently Soviet treatment of Poles has become an interna- 
tional issue. This resulted 
from the Polish Govern- 
ment-in-Exile’s demand for 
an impartial investigation of 
the Nazis’ claim to have dis- 
covered the mass graves of about 10,000 Polish prison- 
ers of war. The Nazis say these were the victims of So- 
viet firing squads. Unfortunately, most accounts of the 
whole affair have ignored certain facts and imply, if 
they do not say so openly, that the question should 
never have been allowed to come up at the present 
time. Be this as it may, we would like at present to 
point out that the mystery, if it is a mystery, of the dis- 
appearance of thousands of Polish prisoners of war is 
not a new issue. 

The prisoners were in Russia as the result of the in- 
vasion of Poland in 1939. Early in 1940 these prisoners 
were informed that they would be sent back to Poland 
and in April 1940 the evacuation of the camps began. 
But only a few were ever heard of again. Repeated ef- 
forts to discover their fate were unsuccessful. It must be 
remembered that all this occurred before the Nazi in- 
vasion of Russia. After that event the Polish Govern- 
ment-in-Exile made an alliance with Russia and began 
to form a Polish Army in the U, S. S. R. Naturally it 
was expected that the captured Polish war prisoners 
would be available for that army, but many of them 
never appeared. Repeated appeals to Stalin, Molotov, 
and other high Soviet officials were met with evasion. 
Chen came the claim of the Nazis that they had discov- 
ered the graves of these prisoners. Of course, this revela- 
tion was made for propaganda purposes and to stir up 
dissension in the ranks of the United Nations. But in 
view of all the facts in the case, grounds for more than 
4 suspicion are present that another brutal Soviet crime 
has supplied ready-made material for Goebbels. 


Unexplained Fate 
of Polish Prisoners 


Wuue regrettable from the point of view of the prose- 
cution of the war, the Russian “suspension” of diplo- 
matic relations with the Polish Government-in-Exile 

serves as another straw in 


th ° d . di . 
Polish-Russian e wind indicating the 


Diplomatic Break 


trend of Russian diplomacy. 
Not content with rejecting 
the proposed investigation 
of the disappearance of Polish war prisoners, the Soviet 
note demands a new set-up in the exiled Polish Govern- 


ment. These demands are (1) the removal of all “anti. 
Soviet” elements, and (2) the selection of officials who 
will have a more “realistic” point of view with regard 
to the Soviets. 

In other words, Molotov’s note demands that the 
Polish Government-in-Exile be one that will agree with 
the Russian territorial demands made known some 
months ago. What else can Molotov and those for 
whom he speaks mean when he accuses the Polish Gov. 
ernment of trying to wrest from the Soviets “territorial 
concessions at the expense of the interests of the Soviet 
Ukraine, Soviet Byelo-Russia, and Soviet Lithuania.’ 
This clearly indicates that as far as Russia is concerned 
her postwar boundary in the West is already settled by 
her unilateral decision. 

This territorial claim is the real crux of the question. 
The Soviets are not disturbed by the suspicion that they 
have murdered several thousand Polish soldiers but 
they are interested in laying plans to destroy the inde 
pendence of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania as well as to 
absorb Eastern Poland, Bessarabia, and parts of Fin 
land. Already the Leftist and “liberal” stooge press in 
this country has taken up the defense of Russia’s pro 
posed grab as being something due to Russia and to be 
taken for granted. They are following the party line of 
being “realistic” and refuse to consider as a dastardly 
deed the Bolshevist plot to enslave millions of free, 
civilized peoples. 

One thing is certain from all this. Before the war is 
ended, before victory is assured, Stalin is making his 
policy plain. He does not intend to stand by the prov- 
sions of the Atlantic Charter. He does not want any 
thing to do with the Four Freedoms or any other plans 
of the democracies except insofar as they may serve 
propaganda purposes. Just as his alliance with Hitler 
in 1939 served notice that he would pursue any policy 
dictated by self-interest, so now Stalin is making it clear 
that he is determined to win the war for Russia alone 
and for his own brand of Communism. 

The lesson for Britain and America is evident. It is 
time for the leading democracies to clarify their own 
position in these matters and proclaim that they do not 
intend to abdicate their responsibilities and leave Stalin 
as the umpire of the fate of small European nations. 
Any other course will be a betrayal of the Christian and 
democratic cause. 

At this crucial time, we are fortunate in being able to 
publish Dr. Waclaw Bitner’s Poland Crucified in this 
issue. His authoritative article reveals important facts 
not mentioned in the secular press. 
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Ir is self-evident that fighting men in the field are worse 
than useless if not kept supplied with the food and 
equipment necessary for their military efficiency. They 
can do the fighting but 
someone else must produce 
and deliver the supplies. 
This is what gives the home 
front such an important 
part to play especially in modern warfare. If the sup- 
plies fail, the armed forces will fail and then will come 
defeat. This is all very elementary, yet we wonder if 
some really realize the simple logic of the situation. We 
wonder because we hear so much of labor troubles 
which disrupt production or threaten such disruption 
if demands are not met. 

With full consciousness of the touchiness of the sub- 
ject, we feel that a few reflections on the matter are in 
order. It must also be understood that a criticism of 
certain abuses in labor circles is not a criticism of labor 
as such any more than a criticism of the abuses of capi- 
talism means a rejection of the whole capitalistic system. 

The first thing to keep in mind is that the time of 
war should not be looked upon as an opportunity to 
push the special and selfish interests of either labor or 
capital. When millions of young men are being called 
to the colors with all that this implies it does seem only 
decent that those who remain on the industrial and 
other fronts at home should willingly contribute their 
best efforts to the national welfare without having their 
primary interest fixed on high wages or big profits. 

What are we to think of strikes during war time? It is 
hard to see how strikes can be considered as anything 
but another form of sabotage. If we punish the sabotag- 
ing of a single machine, what of those who do much 
worse in tying up production in essential industries? 
This does not mean that labor is to be enslaved as in 
Germany and Russia and denied a hearing, but it does 
mean that the proper agencies should be utilized for 
adjudicating difficulties. It also means that if any one 
man or group of men wish to jeopardize the welfare of 
the whole country in order to maintain their own 
power or push their grievances they should be shown 
in no uncertain terms that such action is tantamount 
to treason. 


Labor Relations 
and War 
Production 


ANoTHER handicap to efficient and peaceful production 
is the senseless jurisdictional disputes between rival 
labor groups. Some of this trouble must be laid at the 
door of the National Labor 
Relations Board because of 
its administration of the 
Wagner Act. It is the inter- 
pretation of the Act, not the 
Act itself we criticize at present. Mr. John P. Frey, 
President of the Metal Trades Department of the A. F. 
of L., advocates the suspension of the application of the 
Wagner Act to labor relations during the period of ab- 
normal war conditions and we think he is right. To 
quote him: “We have an act of Congress that was passed 
as labor’s Magna Charta, an act that was intended to re- 
duce labor strife, being administered to stimulate strife 
of another form. Instead of management and labor con- 
tinually brawling, we now find rival labor movements 
constantly at one another’s throats. . . . It is an impos- 
sible situation for the employer in normal times. It is an 


Disputes Between 
Labor Groups 





impossible situation for the country in these war times.” 

We repeat that we do not condemn the just claims of 
labor nor the organizations that protect labor's rights. 
Our words must be considered as a plea to remember 
that we are in a national emergency, that tremendous 
tasks must be done, that many will have to work under 
pressure and perhaps temporarily put up with some 
hardships until matters can be adjusted in an orderly 
and peaceful manner. They are also a plea to the work- 
ers not to forget the men in the armed forces and to 
keep the supplies flowing to them as the means of 
hastening the day of final victory. 

Even self-interest should make evident the folly of 
the situation that seems headed for a showdown very 
soon. Labor strife and stoppage of work will not only 
destroy public confidence in labor organizations but 
will open the way for the passage of legislation that will 
curtail the freedom of working men. 

Thank God the vast majority of our laborers are as 
loyal and generous as their fellow Americans who meet 
the enemy on land, on the sea, and in the air. Let these 
loyal Americans make their will felt. 


THe United States Supreme Court has reversed itself 
and handed down a five to four decision declaring un- 
constitutional several laws passed by communities with 
the purpose of handicap- 
ping the religious work of 
the Witnesses of Jehovah. 
One can well appreciate the 
desire of cities and towns to 
restrict the activities of this noxious sect. With a blind 
and unreasoning fanaticism, Witnesses stir up strife 
wherever they go. Catholics especially are the object of 
their most vicious attacks and no lie about the Catholic 
Church is too big for them to swallow and spew forth 
in their pamphlets and on their phonograph records. 
Besides their religious bigotry, they are also possessed 
of un-Christian and un-American ideas of citizenship 
and patriotism. 


Jehovah Witnesses 
and Supreme 
Court 


Yet with all our disgust.at the practices of these be- 
nighted and deluded people, we feel the Supreme Court 
has acted rightly. Not all the venerable judges con- 
curred in the decision and these gave solid reasons for 
dissenting from the majority. Without in any way ap- 
proving the doctrines and the actions of the Witnesses 
of Jehovah, the majority decided that it was better to 
allow an abuse of freedom of speech and religion than 
to approve statutes that could be invoked later on 
against the legitimate activity of religious and secular 
organizations carrying on their work within the recog-. 
nized bounds of the guarantees of the Constitution. 

It is precisely this attitude that we approve. Catholics 
are only too well aware from long experience of the 
danger to freedom hidden in measures that curtail free- 
dom. And so it is that as Americans and Catholics we 
welcome the decision of the Supreme Court as being 
another indication of its exercising its high prerogative 
of safeguarding the liberties enshrined in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Once more we repeat it is 
better to tolerate some abuse than to embark upon a 
course that may lead to our citizens’ having only that 
kind of freedom of speech and religion which law- 
makers think they ought to have. 
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For three years over a million and a half French pris- 
oners of war have been held in Germany. This number 
of male French nationals under German domination is 
being augmented constantly 
by others taken for labor in 
Nazi industry and defense. 
It is estimated that the Nazis 
at present control about 
three million Frenchmen who normally would be build- 
ing up the future population of France. Because of this 
disruption of family life, experts say that in the next 
twenty-five years the population will be reduced to 24,- 
000,000 and consequently France will be eliminated as 
a major power. This is just what Hitler wants, but those 
interested in the survival of a strong French nation are 
expressing grave concern at the phenomenal drop in 
births already recorded. 

In this matter, however, facts must be faced. Sad as 
the present prospect is, the French did not have to wait 
for the Germans to introduce race suicide. In 1876 there 
were 1,022,000 births in France; in 1939 only 614,000 
births, while in this same year that marked the begin- 
ning of the present war the number of deaths totaled 
643,000. If the French birth rate had equaled that of 
other European countries, France would have had a 
population of 110,000,000 instead of 41,000,000 in 1939. 
Other revealing figures on the population decline are: 
53 per cent of the 12,804,887 French homes are child- 
less; 23 per cent have only one child; 13 per cent have 
two children; 6 per cent have three, and only 1 per cent 
have six or more. 

The lesson is plain for all who want to understand. 
It is a lesson for our own country as well as for France. 
Will our people heed it? We have often opposed the 
practice of birth control on moral and _ religious 
grounds, but these are brushed aside by its advocates as 
having no application in our civilized age. This point 
we shall not argue now but merely ask these proponents 
of the “new morality” how they expect a nation to sur- 
vive while practicing progressive suicide? Perhaps they 
are not interested in the national welfare of their own 
or any other country. Or they may declare they have no 
such program of national extinction in mind. In such 
case something more than protestation and wishful 
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thinking will be needed. They will have to get over the — 


fact that sex-indulgence without responsibility is essen- 
tially egocentric, and as Howard Becker says in Pro- 
grams of Postwar Reconstruction, “it seems unlikely 
that nationalistic enthusiasm can long counteract the 
egocentric tendencies of a civilized people.” It didn’t in 
France. It won't here. But what nationalistic enthusiasm 
cannot do, reverence for and observance of God’s law 
can. So we do get back to religion and morality after all. 


In the second chapter of the Acts of the Apostles we 
read of the happenings that took place on the first Pente- 
cost Sunday. The graphic simplicity of St. Luke’s ac- 
count of what transpired on 
that day accentuates the re- 
markable change the coming 
of the Holy Spirit wrought 
in the disciples of Christ. 
Timid men hiding through fear became courageous 
champions of the word of Ged. “The; were all together 
in one place; and suddenly there came a sound from 
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Heaven, as of a mighty wind coming, and it filled the 
whole house where they were sitting. And there 
peared to them parted tongues as it were of fire, and it 
sat upon every one of them; and they were all 
with the Holy Ghost, and they began to speak wi 
divers tongues, according as the Holy Ghost gave them 
to speak.” 

When the news of this event was noised abroad in 
Jerusalem a crowd gathered and the first sermons were 
preached by the Galilean disciples of Jesus Christ 
Every listener heard his own language—Medes, Parthi 
ans, Elamites, Mesopotamians, Pamphilians, Phrygians, 
Cappadocians, Egyptians, Lybians, Arabians, and Ro 
mans. Naturally they were astonished. They wondered 
how Galileans had suddenly become linguists, speaking 
with idiomatic purity their own mother tongues. The 
vast majority were deeply impressed. But there were 
those who mocked, those whose illogical criticism of the 
word of God started a trend of conduct which still con 
tinues. On that occasion the critics said: ““These men 
are full of new wine.” To which St. Peter replied; 
“These are not drunk, as you suppose, seeing it is but 
the third hour of the day.” 

This simple rebuttal was accepted by the far greater 
number in the audience, who listened with rapt atten 
tion to St. Peter’s sermon, and at its conclusion about 
gooo were baptized. 

Inspired by the Holy Ghost the Church of Christ has 
been true to its mission. It has fulfilled in every age the 
solemn commission given to it by its founder: “Go ye 
into the whole world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” There have been critics of the Church in 
every age. Her mission has been at turns derided, 
scorned, persecuted, and flatly rejected. Yet it has been 
accepted, cherished, loved, and lived by countless mil- 
lions through the ages. No other organization has 
weathered the opposition set against it as well as the 
Church of Christ. 

Human history is replete with testimony of the peren- 
nial vitality of the Church. And when present-day 
events become historical. lore, the Church will have 
arisen to new life in Germany, Russia, Poland, where 
the feeble efforts of puny men sought to combat the 
divine life engendered by the living indwelling of 
the Holy Ghost. The promise of Jesus Christ made to 
His apostles has been long since verified: “The Para- 
clete, the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in 
my name, He will teach you all things, and bring all 
things to your mind, whatsoever I shall have said to 
you, .. . I will-ask the Father, and He shall give you 
another Paraclete that He may abide with you forever.” 


Notice to Readers 

In order to conform with government regulations 
which demand a decrease in the amount of paper used 
by magazines, THE SIGN is now being printed on paper 
of somewhat lighter weight than formerly. We wish to 
call the attention of our readers to the fact that the 
change affects only the weight of the paper. There are 
still the same number of pages and the same amount 
of reading matter in each issue of THE SIGN. 

Our subscribers can help us to conserve paper and 
to eliminate needless expense by sending in their re 
newals immediately after receiving the first notice of 
expiration of subscription. Continued billings and no- 
tices are both expensive and wasteful. 
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FUNDAMENTAL objective of 
the Polish people is their pro- 
found desire that Russia should be- 
come a truly Christian State, and in 
consistency with this objective the 
Poles have done everything possible 
to achieve the friendliest terms with 
Russia. In spite of all these attempts, 
the record shows Russia’s participa- 
tion in three separate partitions of 
Poland. 
The twentieth century finds Russia 


continuing the same aggressive pol-- 


icy. In 1920 the Red Army invaded 
Poland, and it was only at the gates 
of Warsaw that the Polish Army de- 
feated the Bolsheviks. The “Battle of 
the Vistula” saved Poland, and per- 
haps the whole of Europe, from the 
onrush of Communism. Nevertheless, 
Poland not only signed the Treaty 
of Riga, but also concluded a pact 
of nonaggression with Russia. This 
pact was rendered worthless when, 


A symbol of stricken Poland, this woman prays beside the ruins of her home. Her husband and children were killed 


Poland Crucified 


By WACLAW BITNER 


after Hitler’s attack on Poland, Rus- 
sia seized the opportunity to attack 
from the rear. 

Following the occupation of East- 
ern Poland in 1939, Russia deported 
some two million Poles to the desert 
wastes of Siberia; they were left to 
their exile in the northern woods 
and marshlands. Somewhat later, 
Poland demonstrated that she was 
able to look toward the future, as 
well as the past, and came to terms 
with Russia in 1941. It is significant 
that Russia has taken an early op- 
portunity to abrogate that agreement 
with Poland. 

For any real understanding of 
Polish-Russian relations, one must 
first know their historical back- 
ground, as well as appreciate the cul- 
tural and psychical differences which 
distinguish the two nations. 

Poland, as a nation, has been eter- 
nally devoted to the principles of 
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International 


freedom, and has always fought in 
defense of Christian ideals. The free- 
dom of the individual to his rights 
as a citizen was guaranteed in Po- 
land as early as the year 1430, by 
a charter which corresponds to 
the “habeas corpus” rights as pro- 
claimed in England in 1679. 

When religious intolerance in Eu- 
rope led through persecution and 
inquisition to the ultimate murder 
and expulsion of Jews, Poland was 
practically their sole refuge; she 
alone enacted laws to establish re- 
ligious freedom within her territory. 
In 1269 King Boleslaw the Pious 
guaranteed to the Jews the protec- 
tion of their religion. These were 
later confirmed and clarified in the 
Code of 1365. 

In 1432 King Wladyslaw War- 
nenczyk—the name was given to him 
after he had fallen in the Battle of 
Warna against the Mohammedans— 
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proclaimed an edict in which Po- 
land’s Orthodox Church was secured 
the same rights and privileges the 
Roman Catholic Church enjoyed. 
Politically, Poland’s progress fol- 
lowed the same direction. The first 


Parliament was organized in 1462, 
and this body in turn contributed 
to the first great federation of Euro- 


pean states. The memorable union 
of Poland, Lithuania, and Ruthenia 
was achieved in 1385, and the origi- 
nal acts signed at Krewo were subse- 
quently strengthened by other agree- 
ments until in 1569 the common 
Parliament of the three nations was 
consummated in the so-called Union 
of Lublin. The commonwealth thus 
achieved bears the combined em- 
Poland’s white eagle, Lith- 
uania’s mounted knight, and the 
ange! Michael of Ruthenia. 

Poland's struggle for the preserva- 
Christian ideals has been 
demonstrated in her many battles 
against the onslaught of Asiatic 
hordes. The Mongols, Tartars, and 
lurks were almost perpetually at- 
tacking Europe under the banner of 
the Crescent. While the Western 
powers were able to develop their 
cultures in peace, to cultivate the 
arts and sciences, the span of five cen- 
turies found Poland continually be- 
set by the barbarians, and often pro- 
voked to large-scale warfare against 
the whole Mohammedan world. 

Polish historians have estimated 
that during this period the Tartars 
accomplished nearly 10,000 separate 
incursions within Polish boundaries. 
[he first time the Poles managed a 
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tion. of 


really crushing defeat of these ene- 
mies was in 1241, at the Battle of 
Lignica in Silesia. After many sub- 
sequent battles, such as those of 
Chocim, Cecora, and Zorawno, the 


Poles, under the leadership of King 
Jan Sobieski, ultimately checked 
Mohammedan aggression at Vienna 
in 1683 

These wars, lasting five centuries, 
found the Polish knights going into 
battle singing the anthem, “Mother 


of God, Holy Virgin.” It was they 
who were profoundly responsible for 
Poland’s great attachment to Chris- 
tianity. And it was under the spir- 


itual guidance of Christianity that 
was produced their characteristic 
veneration for the Blessed Virgin, 
who was, indeed, proclaimed Queen 
of the Polish Crown by the whole 
nation. These ideals still inspire Po- 
lish fighting forces today—the patri- 


ots who fight for freedom and their 
Christian civilization with a faith 
comparable to that of the Crusaders. 

If I have dwelt at some length on 
these military aspects of Polish his- 
tory, it is because they have made 
such a deep impression on the Polish 
psychology; it does not mean, how- 
ever, that the Poles are not pro- 
foundly attached to peaceful ideals, 
or that they do not dream of a long- 
sought opportunity to enjoy the 
benefits of peace. 

Notwithstanding these violent 
shocks which have rocked the Polish 
State, the nation succeeded in pro- 
ducing more than its share of out- 
standing figures in the arts and sci- 
ences; I need only allude to three of 
them: Kopernik (Copernicus), who 
revolutionized astronomy; Father 
Peter Skarga, one of the greatest 
preachers in the Middle Ages; Jan 
Kochanowski, acknowledged as one 
of the greatest poets of the epoch. 

While Poland was laboriously re- 
pelling invasions and building her 
own internal system on Christian 
ideals and the principles of Freedom, 
Russia was completely subjugated by 
the Tartars. She was held under 
their yoke for some two hundred 
years, and this bondage made an ir- 
reparable impression on the psy- 
chology of the Russian people, on 
their governmental system, and on 
their whole way of thinking and act- 
ing. The Tartars were cruel—the 
most cruel of Eastern tyrants. The 
only form of government of which 
the Tartars were capable was the 
tyranny exhibited by such chiefs as 
Tamerlan (Tamerlane) and Dzin- 
gishan (Genghis Khan), who could 
maintain authority only by terrorism 
and meeting all opposition with 
physical violence. 

The Tartar bondage passed. But 
during the two centuries, there had 
been a great admixture of their 
blood with that of the Russian tribes- 
men, forming a new physical type 
and a community vastly different 
both in the physical and psychical 
domain from that of the old Slavs. 
The Russian nation was never en- 
tirely able to divest itself of the po- 
litical forms implanted by the Tar- 
tars. Absolutism and tyranny remain 
as the characteristic patterns of Rus- 
sian authority. The Czars, Ivan the 
Terrible and Peter the Great, treated 
their people in the same manner as 
the Tartar chieftains; they acknowl- 
edged no individual or political 
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Attachment to native dress mani- 
fests itself even in the Polish Army 


rights; trials were unheard of; they 
met opposition with the death pen- 
alty. 

There was not the slightest respect 
for human dignity. The boyars were 
spat on, or shaken by their beards, 
There were, indeed, no such persons 
as citizens in Russia; the Czar recog: 
nized only his serfs. 

The revolution of 1918 overthrew 
this absolutism, only to substitute a 
new kind of tyranny—and the Red 
masters of the Kremlin continued to 
govern Russia with the same imple 
ments of terror: firing squads, hang- 
men, and prisoners. Impartial ex- 
perts have calculated that during the 
Bolshevik rule more than two mil- 
lion anti-Communist Russians were 
killed for their differing convictions. 
These were for the most part social- 
revolutionaries, social - mensheviks, 
and democrats. It is well established 
that the Communists put down the 
opposition of the peasants only by 
the bloodiest of measures. Several 
millions of these Russian peasants 
were “liquidated”; at least seven mil- 
lion of the kulaks, the more _pros- 
perous peasants, were deprived of 
their property and deported to the 
wilderness of Northern Russia or to 
the limitless expanse of Siberia. 
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These men were literally doomed; 
they were condemned to painful 
agony and certain death, that the 
ideals of Communism might be 
served. 

Many millions of Ukrainians who 
sought independence for their home- 
land to the South of Russia were 
persecuted and deported under the 
same trumped-up charges preferred 
against the kulaks and all counter- 
revolutionists. Only in this way was 
a Ukrainian national aspiration 
broken. 

Those who were won over to the 
new tyranny saved their lives, but, 
for the sake of a crumb from the 
Communist loaf, they had to devote 
those lives to the exclusive service 
of the new occupants of the Kremlin. 
Thus, Russia has never in her entire 
history known a liberal or demo- 
cratic form of government. As be- 
fore, but under a new name, the 
people’s destiny was to be that of 
all totalitarians. 

The present conflict is simply an 
extension of the same predatory ten- 


Polish infantry regiment. Poles inherit 


dencies which Russia has exhibited 
consistently with regard to her west- 
ern frontiers. 

When Poland asked, through the 
proper diplomatic channels, for some 
explanation of the murder of 15,000 
Polish officers and noncommissioned 
officers, known to have been taken 
prisoner by the Russians, the Soviet 
Government seized this pretext to 
suspend diplomatic relations. It is 
only natural for the Polish people 





to be concerned over the fate of 
these prisoners. If they have not been 
murdered, and their remains are not 
in that mass grave near Smolensk, 
where are they? It has not been gen- 
erally publicized that among these 
missing there were twelve generals, 
300 colonels and lieutenant-colonels, 
5,000 majors, 2,500 captains, and 
5,000 first or second lieutenants. 
Among those generals who, accord- 
ing to Soviet propaganda, must have 
simply vanished, there are names 
which are honored in Poland even 
as Americans honor the names of 
Eisenhower and MacArthur. There 
is General Stanislaw Haller, one of 
the commanders who proved himself 
against the Bolsheviks in 1920; to say 
nothing of such other noted generals 
as Skierski, Lukowski, Billewicz, Bo- 
hatyrewicz, Kowalewski, Minkiewicz, 
Sikorski, Skoratowicz, Smorawinski, 
and vice-admiral Czermicki. 

Would any other government in 
the world be asked to keep silent 
before its people and its army about 
the unsolved murder of more than 





a long tradition of military prowess 


10,000 officers and men, a contingent 
able to form the command for a new 
army of haifa million Polish soldiers 
and men? I hardly need add that 
such a potential army of deportees 
is still detained in Russia. Any gov- 
ernment maintaining silence in such 
a situation would have been con- 
demned by the nation it served as a 
government of traitors. 

There have been insidious at- 
tempts to attach some special signifi- 
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cance to the fact that the location 
of this common grave was disclosed 
by the German authorities. Such 
propaganda deliberately ignores the 
fact known to the Polish Govern- 
ment and all Polish émigrés for over 
two years—that these officers had dis- 
appeared in Russia and that repeated 
demands from General Sikorski him- 
self were carefully left unanswered 
by the Soviets. 

How, then, can it be charged that 
Poland went out of her way to create 
disunity between the Allies? One is 
impressed, on the contrary, by the 
fact that she maintained difficult, 
but respectful, silence for two whole 
years on the suspected character of 
a terrible tragedy, probably the most 
grim mass-murder known in the his- 
tory of warfare for a thousand-odd 
years. 

Upon the refusal of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross to undertake a 
suitably impartial investigation, the 
Polish Government renounced for 
the time being further inquiry into 
the matter. It remains, of course, an 
issue which must be cleared up after 
the war, and due punishment will 
certainly be sought for the perpetra- 
tors of the crime, be they Germans 
or Russians, and regardless of their 
rank. For any and every such un- 
punished crime would contribute to 
the moral disintegration of the world, 
and would constitute an inescapable 
cause for future political and social 
dislocations. 

With the political relations be- 
tween Russia and -Poland severed, 
the former now loudly insists that 
her claims to the eastern part of Po- 
land be acknowledged. The alleged 
basis for these claims is that this area 
is inhabited by Ukrainians and 
Byelo-Ruthenians. For no conceiv- 
ably relevant reason, the demand is 
accompanied by an accusation that 
the Government of General Sikorski 
is a group of Polish aristocrats and 
capitalists, who do not have the con- 
fidence of the Polish people and who 
are dealing sub rosa with Hitler and 
even conducting espionage activity 
on Russian soil. 

These claims and accusations are 
a calumny, and calumny is a deadly 
poison for the minds of men. Truth 
is the only antidote. That is why I 
should like to examine critically 
and truthfully these unsubstantiated 
claims and false accusations. 

The Russian claim that Poland 
ever occupied territory in which she 
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had no ethnic establishment is com- 
pletely absurd. Ukrainians, Ruthe- 
nians, and Byelo-Ruthenians in the 
disputed area are no more Russian 
than they are Polish. As is well 
known, they united with Poland of 
their own volition in the fourteenth 
century, and were separated only by 
the partitioning of Poland in the 
eighteenth century. It is inconceiv- 
able that these people should now 
seek to be incorporated within Soviet 
Lussia, for they have seen millions 
of their fellow Ukrainians uprooted 
from the fertile and sunny lands 
they were born to be shipped 
to barren reaches of Siberia. More- 
the claims are at variance with 
he statistical constitution of the dis- 
ited population. The latest avail- 
records derived from free depo- 
of the citizens indicate the 
national adherence in 
Poland: 
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It is significant, furthermore, that 
go per cent of these twelve millions 
are Christians, deeply attached Chris- 
who hate the godless Com- 


munist ideology. And among these 


tians 


Christians, go per cent again are of 
Roman Catholic or Greek Catholic 
denomination. One hardly expects 
the Polish Government to deliver 
over twelve million souls as a sacri- 
fice to the covetousness of imperial 
Soviet Russia. 


Co do so would be deliberately to 
destroy the faith in the hearts of 
these peoples, and by such an act 
the Polish Government would be re- 
nouncing not only its proper inter- 
ests but its Christian duty. 

lurning now to the accusation 
that the Sikorski Government con- 
sists of reactionary aristocrats, com- 
pletely lacking the nation’s confi- 
find such a_ charge 
ridiculous in the extreme. Here are 


1 


the facts: The Sikorski Cabinet in- 


dence, we 


cludes two workers—Kwapinski, a 
farm hand, and Stanczyk, a miner. 
The former had been deported to 
Siberia by the Czarist regime. There 


are, also, four professors or teachers: 
Kot, son of a peasant, Kukiel, Ko- 
marnicki, and Strasburger. There are 
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General Sir Alan Brooke and Polish officer. In center is Polish Premier Sikorski 


two journalists: Popiel, the son of 
a laborer and Seyda, the son of an 
artisan who was deported by the 
Germans during the first World War. 
Then there are Mikolajczyk, known 
widely in Poland for his activities 
among poor peasants, and two sol- 
diers: Generals Sikorski and Haller 
(not to be confused with the two 
who disappeared in Russia). The 
Premier has always been known for 
his liberal tendencies, and General 
Haller is equally a man of demo- 
cratic views. To be exact, there is one 
aristocrat in the Government—Count 
Raczynski, the founder of a public 
library in Poznan, whose career has 
been one of cultural and philan- 
thropic distinction. 

You may be sure Poland will never 
subscribe to a rigid Communist 
demagogy which pretends that no 
one who was not born a peasant or 
a worker has any right to take part 
in the public life of his country. The 
terms of a Christian morality are 
such as to demand that a man’s value 
be fixed from the personal or human 
viewpoint, not because of his class. 
In the Polish Government there will 
continue to be representative and 
selective men who do enjoy the con- 
fidence of the nation, whether or not 
it may have been their misfortune 
to be disliked by Russians, whether 
or not they have ever owned a coun- 
try estate. 

It is my considered opinion that 
Premier Sikorski has already made a 


maximum of concessions in his deal- 
ing with the Soviet Government, and 
I submit that there is no other suit- 
ably qualified Polish leader capable 
of creating a government which in 
its declared policies and general ob- 
jectives could be more consistently 
friendly toward the Russian nation. 

On the basis of this opinion I 
solicit a very careful analysis of the 
newest bill of particulars broadcast 
by Deputy Foreign Commissar Vish- 
insky. These charges that members 
of the Polish Government indulged 
in pro-Hitler espionage activities 
may be amusing to some, but are 
certainly repulsive to others. I feel 
sure that it would be a reflection on 
my readers’ judgment if I were to 
discuss them at length. 

It is much more important to see 
how the conflicts which lie at the 
root of the present Russo-Polish dis- 
agreement reach down to the depth 
of human relations. This means one 
must look into his own conscience 
when he finds himself confronted 
with an ultimate choice between the 
ideals of Christian Poland and Com- 
munist Russia. 

A realistic facing of the future re- 
quires making just that decision, and 
each reader must make this decision 
in his own conscience. Then he will 
be better able to appreciate the enor- 
mous responsibility weighing on the 
conscience of political leaders who 
must make the decision for many 
others. On their sound judgment 
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and moral sense depends the future 
of all Christian governments and of 
civilization itself. 

From the political standpoint, the 
Polish people are naturally anxious 
to secure peaceful international re- 
lations with their Russian neighbors. 
In spite of all past wrongs, in spite 
of the renewed injustices of propa- 
gandist claims, some modus operandi 
that will serve their mutual interests 
must be found. Such a policy is 
dearly dictated by a realistic national 
interest. Our boundary with Russia, 
about 1,000 miles long, divides us 
from the weight of a power many 
times stronger. The Polish popula- 
tion of 35,000,000 is numerically no 
match for a Russia of 170,000,000; 
reduced to its simplest terms, it 
means one Pole against five Russians. 
The ratio, needless to say, has never 
intimidated Poland. Events of 1920 
proved that the spirit of a nation 
may compensate to a large extent for 
the greater material strength of an- 
other. But in every such war with 
her mighty neighbor, Poland must 
expect to have her lands irrigated 
with the blood of her sons. 

Thus it is folly to suppose that 
Poland would ever desire to wage 
war against Russia. This fact, taken 
together with due consideration of 
the objectives of our German neigh- 
bor—coldly determined to achieve 
the complete demoralization and 
eventual extermination of our peo- 
ple—makes it clear that Poland must 
seek a permanent understanding 
with Russia. 

It is not wise to suppose that even 
the most realistic government policy 
to which Poland might adhere pre- 
cludes any disposition to commit 


national suicide in Russia’s favor, or 
to submit to any such dismember- 
ment as Soviet expropriation of 
Eastern Poland implies. 

Two solutions present themselves. 
First; Russia may, in the Lord’s in- 
finite wisdom, be brought within the 
framework of Christian society, and 
by some miraculous rebirth adopt a 
democratic form of government. She 
might thus abandon her struggle 
against God and become one of the 
family of Christian nations. This 
would at least present every prospect 
of an amicable solution of all con- 
troversies with Poland, and enable 
Russia to participate in friendly re- 
lations with all other powers. 

This, of course, is so improbable 
as to be hardly worth consideration. 
One need only realize that Russian 
youth has now spent twenty-five years 
in complete ignorance of the truth 
of the Christian doctrine. The Com- 
munist contention that religion is an 
opiate for the people may have suc- 
ceeded in deadening these people’s 
hearts to the love of God. Remember 
that thousands of churches were 
closed, bishops murdered, priests tor- 
tured. This fate was not visited upon 
the Catholic Church exclusively. 
Much the same treatment was meted 
out to the Orthodox Church; the 
Metropolitan Tichon was imprisoned 
and is presumably dead. 

For twenty-five years the material- 
istic and atheistic philosophy has 
poured its poison into the souls of 
Russian youth. Such contamination 
means that an entire generation of 
Russians, at least those up to forty- 
five years of age, is devoid of faith. 
Just as Mohammedanism has lasted 
for over 1,000 years in Asia, we must 
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assume that the roots of atheism can 
hold Russia in their grip for as long 
a time. It cannot be denied that Asia 
now has a penetrating anti-Christian 
culture which, backed by political 
and military might, could spread it- 
self over a still wider area. The light 
of the Crescent has dimmed, but we 
find the Red Star shining in its place. 

Second: What alternative is there 
for the Christian world to consider? 
It can meet force with equal force. It 
can forestall th> spread of Commu- 
nism, and at least limit it to Russian 
soil, just as it once stopped the ex- 
pansion of Mohammedanism. This 
does not necessarily mean a war with 
Communist Russia. It means only 
that Russia must be made to under- 
stand that any aggression will pro- 
voke the opposition of a united 
Christian world. 

Surely the Western nations will 
not duplicate the blunder they com- 
mitted in trying to pacify Hitler by 
throwing sacrifices on his altar—sac- 
rifices in the form of the Rhineland, 
the Saar, Austria, Czechoslovakia— 
the rest of the names we know too 
well... . 

Will the West adopt another 
Munich policy on behalf of Soviet 
Russia? Shall we submit new sacri- 
fices: Finland, Estonia, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Poland? 

Regarded from the standpoint of 
a Christian conscience, this second 
alternative is a compelling one. It 
seems to me to hold the only key 
to a practical relationship between 
Russia and the rest of the world. In 
other words, after we have defeated 
Hitlerism, Christian nations must cre- 
ate a new world, a world that is a 
united Christian commonwealth. 





Pope Pius XII to Polish Refugees 


> LIKE A luminous cloud in the dark night of the 
present, yours are still the memories of your national 
history, of more than ten centuries of dedication to the 
service of Christ, of your many, many battles in defense 
of Christian Europe. You still have, above all, your 
Faith—a Faith that will not be belied, a Faith worthy 
today of all that it was in the past, of all that it will 
be in the future. Rivers of blood and torrents of tears 
have bathed the roads, tragic and glorious, that Poland 
has trodden. There have been deep abysses of sorrow, 
but likewise heights of victory. And there have been 
wide plains of peace illumined by all the glories of re- 
ligion, literature, and art. In a life of so many vicissi- 
tudes, your people have known hours of agony and 
periods of apparent death; but likewise days of renais- 
sance and resurrection. There is one thing that has had 
no place in your history; and your presence here is the 





assurance that it will have no place in the future. I 
mean a Poland without Faith. 

The land of St. Casimir and St. Hedwig, the land 
of the two Saints Stanislaus, of St. John Cantius and 
St. Andrew Bobola may have lost in the course of time 
some of its territory, its possessions, its independence; 
but never has it lost the Faith. It has at no time lost 
its tender devotion to the Blessed Virgin, to that sweet, 
strong Queen of Poland, whose miraculous image in 
the Sanctuary of Czenstochowa has been century after 
century a comfort to the sorrows of a whole nation and 
one in whom you have confided your irrepressible 
hopes. We do not say to you: “Dry your tears!” Christ 
who wept at the death of Lazarus and over the destruc- 
tion of His country gathers up—and one day will re- 
ward—the tears you shed over your beloved dead, and 
over a Poland that shall never perish. 

















The wife of the leader of the Sinarquista colony in Lower California 


NEW and very important factor 
in the religious question in 
Mexico is the rapidly growing Unidn 
Nacional Sinarquista, thé newest, 
strangest, and most bitterly debated 
popular movement in the Western 
Hemisphere. The Sinarquista move- 
ment is a Catholic, agrarian, counter- 
revolution against the very Leftist 
social revolution which has _ con- 
trolled Mexico for thirty years. Yet 
it is not a party and its members take 
no part in politics. Its leaders stoutly 
insist that it is not even a political 
movement and that they have no in- 
tention of participating in politics, 
either now or in the future. They say 
it is a purely social movement that 
is working to improve the living con- 
ditions and the morals of Mexico’s 
long-suppressed agrarian class. They 
believe they can defeat the militant 
revolution by a peaceful civic move- 
ment of non-co-operation. 
Mexico's professional politicians, 
however, recognize that here is a 
movement with which they will have 
to reckon in the very near future, in 
spite of all the Sinarquista disclaim- 
ers of political objectives. Party poli- 
ticians are frankly alarmed at the 
rapidity with which the country’s 
masses are flocking to the Sinarquista 
banner, and there is a great deal of 
fist shaking and name calling on both 








Press Assoctation 


sides. Leftist leaders denounce the 
Sinarquistas as reactionaries, Fas- 
cists, and fifth columnists. The Sinar- 
quistas just as bitterly blast all their 
enemies as Communists. 

The alarm of party politicians 
would seem to be justified, since the 
Sinarquistas have enrolled 800,000 
members during the five years of 
their existence and the movement is 
growing daily. When another 400,000 
are enrolled, the movement will have 
half as many members as there were 
votes cast in the last presidential elec- 
tion. Long before that objective is 
attained, the Sinarquista movement 
is expected to become the most im- 
portant factor in Mexican politics, 
since it will be the largest and best- 
disciplined organization in the en- 
tire country. 

The Sinarquistas are opposed to 
any totalitarian form of government. 
Their leaders explain that they know 
very well that the first step of any 
Fascist, Nazi, or Communist regime 
in Mexico would be to dissolve the 
Sinarquistas because of their strong 
Catholic sentiments. What the move- 
ment hopes to achieve in Mexico 
eventually is a “Christian order” in 
which each family of the agrarian 
class shall be permanently settled on 
its own piece of land. This Chris- 
tian order, according to the move- 
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Mexico's 
By JOHN W. WHITE 


ment’s leaders, is to be a Christian 
democracy in which every man who 
can read and write shall have a vote 
and in which there shall be honest 
elections in which every vote shall 
be counted. This rather idealistic 
goal is so different from the democ. 
racy that has existed in Mexico up 
to the present that Sinarquista lead- 
ers say the so-called liberal democ 
racy of Mexico is just as much a men- 
ace to their aspirations as is Com- 
munism and Fascism. 

Leaders of the movement are work- 
ing diligently for the repeal of Mex. 
ico’s anti-Church laws. While they, 
like other Catholics, admit that the 
present relations between the Church 
and the Government are satisfactory, 
they argue that as long as the anti- 
Church laws exist there also exists 
the danger that the persecution of 
the Church may be renewed when- 
ever there is a change in the admin- 
istration. It is admitted even in Gov- 
ernment circles that the only way 
President Avila Camacho has been 
able to bring about the present sat- 
isfactory status of the Church has 
been by not enforcing the anti- 
Church laws. This is not a satisfac- 
tory situation, from the viewpoint of 
either the Church or the Govern 
ment. 

It was the Sinarquistas who 
launched the determined _ battle 
against the Communists who had 
gotten control of the ministry of edv- 
cation and had set up an antire- 
ligious and antifamily system of ed- 
ucation. This battle of the Sinarquis- 
tas gave the President strong back- 
ing from Mexican parents when he 
undertook to reform the educational 
laws. The movement expects to 
achieve other important reforms in 
favor of the Church and the family 
during the four years that remain of 
President Avila Camacho’s six-year 
term. 

The Sinarquista movement was 
dorn in 1937 because a wealthy young 
ranch owner who had been educated 
in the United States went to Mass at 
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Is the Sinarquista movement Fascist, as 


many of our American publications claim? 


A non-Catholic correspondent gives his an- 


swer after thorough personal investigation 


four o’clock one Sunday morning be- 
fore starting a long journey. As he 
sat alone in the dark church, a 
muddy, barefooted Indian shuffled 


in, dropped to his knees before the 


image of one of the saints and began 
weeping like a child. It suddenly 
dawned in the mind of the young 
white rancher that there is tremend- 
ous suffering among Mexico's ab- 
jectly poor and underfed masses. All 
day on the train he brooded over 
what he had seen in the church and 
finally determined to do something 
about it, 

The young rancher, whose name 
was José Antonio Urquiza, persuaded 
a group of his friends to join him in 
forming an organization to remake 
the social life of Mexico’s common 
people. They worked on a plan for 
several months and then called a 
meeting at Leon, state of Guana- 
juato, to organize the movement. 
Nearly 400 peasants attended that 
first assembly. Young Urquiza, who 
never had spoken in public, told the 
meeting: 

“I do not know how to define the 
Sinarquista movement. All I can say 
is that I have taken the firm decision 
to fight with all my strength that 
every Mexican shall have the good 


that I desire for myself and that 4 


every home in my country shall have 
the happiness and prosperity that I 
want in my home. That is what I 
understand the Sinarquista move- 
ment to be.” 

Urquiza devoted the rest of his life 
to carrying out that pledge. He 
abandoned his business, gave up his 
comfortable life, and applied himself 
to organizing the movement through- 
out the country. Eleven months after 
he announced his pledge, Urquiza 
was assassinated. 

From the unemotional viewpoint 
of practical politics, the assassination 
was a major error. It gave the young 


Sinarquista movement a martyr. To- 
day, the name José Antonio is spoken 
with hushed reverence by Sinarquis- 
tas throughout Mexico. 

Urquiza’s work was carried on rap- 
idly and efficiently by the friends who 
had helped him launch the move- 
ment. In the four years since his 
death the Sinarquistas have had four 
leaders, each one with supreme and 
unquestioned authority while in of- 
fice. But the Sinarquista movement 
does not aim at lifting any individual 
to power. It seeks to raise all the 
Mexican people to a position of hu- 
man dignity. One of its mottos is: 
“Today's Chief is tomorrow’s sol- 
dier.” 

José Trueba Olivares, who suc- 
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400 Sinarquistas to the deserts of 
Lower California and founded a col- 
ony there. 

All the Chiefs since Urquiza have 
been elected at national assemblies 
of state, municipal, and village lead- 
ers, and officers of the movement 
point to the frequent change in lead- 
ership to support their contention 
that the organization is not headed 
toward Fascism. 

Manuel Torres Bueno, the present 
Jefe or Supreme Chief of the move- 
ment, is a modest, quiet-spoken, well- 
dressed young lawyer, just turned 30, 
who lives with his aging mother. He 
is. neglecting a promising law prac- 
tice to give his time to leading the 
Sinarquistas. His total revenue from 
this leadership is the ten pesos ($2) 
which are allotted to him every 
month for carfare. He has been the 
Chief since December 1941 when Sal- 
vador Abascal relinquished the post 
to lead the Sinarquista colonization 
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Three Lion 


Group of Sinarquistas. They are recruited mostly from among poor peasants 


ceeded Urquiza as Chief, is the leader 
of the Sinarquista agricultural col- 
ony in the state of Sonora. Manuel 
Zermeno, who followed him, has re- 
sumed his law practice in Mexico 
City and serves as a member of the 
movement’s national council. Salva- 
dor Abascal, who was Chief from 
-August 1940 to December 1941, took 
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project in Lower California with the 
blessing of President Avila Camacho. 

Young Torres Bueno, like the great 
majority of Mexicans, has Indian 
blood in his veins and is proud of it. 
He has the prominent nose and thick 
lips of the Indian, combined with 
the long face, high forehead, and 
large brilliant eyes of the intelligent 
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Latin. The height of his forehead is 
accentuated by a great mop of thick 
black hair. He tries to disguise his 
youth behind a closely trimmed mus- 
tache. 

Che Chief speaks slowly and in a 
low voice and gives. the impression 
of timidity until he gets well started 
on an exposition of Sinarquista aims. 
(hen he doubles his large hand into 
a big, businesslike fist and presses it 
vigorously on his desk to emphasize 
his words. But he is neither a desk 
pounder nor a demagogue. 

Che Chief's desk is a cheap wooden 
one, and it stands in the corner of a 
small bare room on the second floor 
of a dilapidated old residence in the 
Calle Moreles in Mexico City which 
the Sinarquistas rent as their na- 
tional headquarters. In the corner 
stands the movement's green, white, 
and red flag, and on the wall behind 
his chair hangs a smail crucifix. 
There are no other decorations. A 
correspondence file and four or five 
wooden chairs complete the simple 
furnishings. 

The decaying old building costs 
$110 a month and houses the offices 
of all the movement's many activities. 
These include teaching poverty- 
stricken Indians how to bathe, as 
well as how to read and write; the 
operation of two agricultural col- 
onies; a law office which tries, usually 
without success, to get Sinarquistas 
out of jail; the publication of a week- 
ly newspaper and a monthly maga- 
zine; and the constant*enrolling of 
members in the hundreds of 
centers now scattered widespread 
through every State and Territory 
in the United States of Mexico. 

Che Chief was sitting at his desk, 
his big fist boring into the wood, 
when I asked him to outline the pur- 
poses of the Sinarquista movement. 

“We intend to establish a Chris- 
tian order in Mexico,” he declared. 
“The so-called liberal democracy as 
practiced in Mexico is just as dan- 
gerous an enemy of such a Christian 
order as are Fascism, Nazism, and 
Communism, and we are vigorously 
oppose d to all four. We shall fight 
totalitarian government in all its 
whether it be one of the 
European isms or the tyranny of 
Spanish-American dictatorship.” 

“Christian order” being a new ex- 
pression in politics, I asked Sefior 
Torres Bueno what the Sinarquistas 
mean when they use that expression. 

“The Sinarquista movement stands 


new 


iorms, 


first of all for order and authority,” 
he replied, “as opposed to the chaos 
and anarchy that we have called 
democracy in Mexico. The Christian 
order we intend to set up in Mexico 
will be a Christian democracy based 
on a legally constituted family living 
on its own piece of land.” 

This ideal of order and authority 
was perpetuated in the name of the 
movement when its organizers coined 
the word Sinarquista from the two 
Greek words syn (with) and arche 
(government or order). The new 
word is the antithesis of anarchy, 
which means “without government.” 
In coining a name for their move- 
ment, the organizers confess that 
they were inspired by the word syn- 
dicate, which originally meant “with 
justice.” Sinarquistas are the arch- 
enemies of Mexico's labor syndicates. 

Since the labor unions and other 
enemies of the Sinarquistas charge 
that the movement is under the con- 
trol of the Spanish Falange, I asked 
the Chief what the movement's atti- 
tude is toward the Falange. It was at 
this point that he threw off his timid- 
ity and began to get emphatic. 

“The Spanish Falange is an anti- 
Communistic organization whose ac- 
tivities in Spain we have no right to 
judge,” he said. “But the Spanish 
Falange must not attempt to inter- 
fere in Mexico, because such inter- 
vention is specifically prohibited by 
our laws. Those Spanish refugees 
who have mixed themselves in Mex- 
ican politics are violating the law of 
the country which offered them sanc- 
tuary from persecution.” 


NE of the first objectives of the 

Sinarquista endeavor to estab- 
lish order in Mexico is the termina- 
tion of the class war that has grown 
out of the Revolution. 

The second step toward the estab- 
lishment of order is to be the re- 
education of the Mexican people. 
Sinarquista leaders blame Mexico's 
long years of revolution on the igno- 
rance and the oppression of the 
agrarian class, arguing that the eco- 
nomic and social poverty of this 
stratum of the population makes it 
fertile ground for class agitation and 
explosive revolution. They intend to 
wipe out revolution as a Mexican 
institution by improving the eco- 
nomic and social status of the agra- 
rian masses and by making the mem- 
bers of this class better Mexicans, 
better democrats, and better men. 
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Sinarquista leaders believe with 
Plato that the State is what it is be 
cause its citizens are what they ar, 
and that it is necessary to make bet 
ter men before there can be a better 
State. 

The thoroughness with which th 
Sinarquista movement is transform. 
ing Mexican peasants into better citi 
zens is evident from its success ip 
weaning them away from pulque, 
Through many centuries, pulque ha 
been the curse of Mexico's Indian 
population. Sinarquistas do no 
drink -pulque. Nor do they drink 
alcohol in any of its other forms, 
Consequently, they are amenable to 
discipline and have been converted 
to the unfamiliar idea of work. 

When a Mexican Indian says he 
will be some place at two o'clock it 
never occurs to him to get there be 
fore four, or even five. Sinarquistas 
keep their appointments. 

For thousands of years the Mexi- 
can Indian has been underfed on an 
unbalanced diet of corncakes and 
beans, largely because pulque made 
him too lazy to raise anything else. 
Sinarquistas are being told the mys 
tery of vitamins and taught to grow 
green vegetables and raise chickens. 
So they are becoming stronger and 
more intelligent men and women 
than their fellow Mexicans. 

September 16, Independence Day, 
always has been the occasion for a 
big drunk among Mexico’s Indians, 
especially those who work in_ the 
mines. On September 16, 1942, there 
was not a single case of drunkenness 
in the little mining town of San José 
del Rincon, in the state of Mexico, 
where all the 2,000 inhabitants had 
recently been enrolled in the Sinar- 
quista movement. The mayor, who 
is not a Sinarquista, said this was 
the first Independence Day in the 
forty years he knows about that the 
town jail was empty. 

It was men of this type—prohibi- 
tionists, idealists, even fanatics, per- 
haps—that ex-Chief Abascal took to 
Lower California as the nucleus of 
the Sinarquista colony there. This 
colony project aroused a terrific pro- 
test from Congress, which is con- 
trolled by the labor unions. The 
Chamber of Deputies sent a com- 
mittee to inform the President that 
Congress was bitterly opposed to the 
project on the ground that the Sinar- 
quistas were Fascist fifth columnists 
and that the colony on the Pacific 
would be a menace to Mexico’s de- 
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Sinarquista saluting the Mexican flag. The movement inculcates patriotism 


mocracy and to continental defense. 
Congress asked the Preident to cancel 
the colony concession and to outlaw 
the National Sinarquista Union as a 
dangerous antidemocratic plot. 

That was a big day for the Sinar- 
quistas. President Avila Camacho 
informed the congressional commit- 
tee that the Sinarquistas as Mexicans 
are entitled to the protection of 
Mexico’s laws. He said he had care- 
fully studied all the circumstances in 
connection with the colonization 
plan and given it his entire support. 
He expressed the hope that Congress 
would support instead of oppose 
similar colonization projects which 
tend to decentralize the population 
from the overcrowded central pla- 
teau. 

The Chamber of Deputies devoted 
a whole session to receiving and de- 
bating the report of its committee 
and then passed a unanimous vote 
of confidence in the President, at 
the same time approving the Sinar- 
quista colonization project. The Gov- 
ernment’s newspaper El Nacional, 
Teporting this session, ran a front- 
page headline: “The Sinarquistas do 
not constitute any danger to the 
country.” This verdict was confirmed 
some time later by Miguel Aleman, 
minister of government and chief of 
the Cabinet, when he told a press 
conference that the Government had 
no evidence that the Sinarquistas are 
engaged in any activity that threat- 
ens Mexico’s democracy. As it was 
Aleman who has cleaned up the fifth 
column organizations in Mexico, the 


inference was that if there were any- 
thing subversive in the movement he 
would know about it. 

On January 20, 1943, the news- 
paper La Prensa of Mexico City pub- 
lished an interview with General 
Maximino Avila Camacho, brother 
of the President and Minister of 
Communications and Public Works, 
in which the General emphatically 
declared that neither the clergy nor 
the Sinarquistas had had anything 
to do with disturbances which had 
occurred in various parts of the coun- 
try over the question of compulsory 
military training. La Prensa was one 
of several newspapers which had ac- 
cused the Sinarquistas and the clergy 
of stirring up opposition to military 
training. 

“The clergy of Mexico is a strong 
factor of co-operation with the Gov- 
ernment,” declared General Avila 
Camacho, “and has given irrefutable 
proof of this, as well as of its loyalty 
to our laws.” 

In reply to another query, the 
General stated that the Government 
knew the Sinarquistas had nothing 
to do with any agitation against mili- 
tary service, and that the disturb- 
ances were caused by professional 
agitators whose identity would be 
made known eventually. 

These disturbances, in which sev- 
eral people were killed, were the 
result of newspaper reports pub- 
lished in the United States that the 
Mexican Government was secretly 
preparing to send an army of Mexi- 
can youths overseas to fight along- 
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side the armed forces of the United 
Nations. These reports were contrary 
to official statements made by both 
the President and the Minister of 
Defense, assuring the people that no 
Mexicans would be sent outside their 
country to fight, and that all the 
military preparations were intended 
solely to prepare for the defense of 
Mexico should the necessity arise. 
This pledge was repeatéd to the peo- 
ple by the Minister of Defense, which 
sent army planes to scatter hand- 
bills over the interior points where 
the people had objected to military 
training under the erroneous impres- 
sion that it meant their sons would 
be sent abroad to fight. General 
Camacho, in his interview, said that 
the disturbances ceased as soon as 
the people were properly informed 
of the Government’s intentions, and 
again declared that the Sinarquistas 
had had nothing to do with misin- 
forming them. 

The program of the movement 
states that a social program for 
Mexico should recognize the great 
importance of the family, protecting 
it and promoting its growth. “Family 
life is the foundation of civil society,” 
say the Sinarquistas, “and it is nec- 
essary for the formation of the man 
and for the development of all the 
virtues which are an inseparable part 
of Christian civilization.” The state- 
ment of policy contains the follow- 
ing items of particular importance: 

“Sinarquism is aware that the 
greatest problem of Mexico is the 
education of its people; that is why 
it is tireless in repeating: education 
for all, real and genuine education. 
Sinarquism will not rest until there 
is not a single illiterate person in 
Mexico. 

“Sinarquism resolutely demands 
that there be entire freedom of edu- 
cation in Mexico. 

“Sinarquism earnestly and gen- 
uinely desires a Mexican school of 
harmony and love, according to the 
aspirations and faith of the Mexican 
people. 

“The major effort of the educa- 
tional program of Sinarquism will 
be centered in the rural districts, 
since seventy per cent of the national 
population lives off the land and it 
is this great peasant class which has 
been deceived and most led astray 
by the Revolution. Rural education, 
to Sinarquism, is the first step that 
must be taken toward the reconstruc- 
tion of Mexico.” 





| ‘WO years ago we began talking 
about checking inflation; we 
are still talking about it. Such meas- 
ures as have been employed to bring 
economic stabilization have 
anything but effective. Holes 
have been punched through the 
price ceilings, black markets flourish 
on an ever-expanding scale, labor is 
erowing restive under the restraints 
of the “Little Steel” wage-freezing 
formula, and the farm bloc in Con- 
o} momentarily thwarted by a 
Presidential veto—is biding its time 
right moment to renew its 
drive for higher farm prices. 
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Like an overinflated balloon, the 
\dministration’s economic stabiliza- 
tion scheme is weakening at the 
seams, threatening to burst wide 


Opt ii 

Prices of many food staples are 
out of hand. The cost of living goes 
up constantly, while wages are the- 


oretically and, in most instances, 
actually frozen. Labor is clamoring 
for a holding brake on living costs 


and threatening to throw overboard 
the no-strike pledge if the Govern- 
ment continues the present fumbling 
stabilization policy. One 
labor group, essential to the winning 
war—John L. Lewis’ United 
Mine Workers—has staged a one-day 
it, and as this is written, they 
are back in the pits under a fifteen- 
which will be extended 
only if their demands for wage in- 
to compensate for the in- 
creased cost of living are met. 

\s yet the other two great labor 
organizations, the American Federa- 
of Labor and the Congress of 
istrial Organizations, have not 
renounced their no-strike pledges. 
indorse the demands of the 
miners, even though they disapprove 
of the miners’ repudiation of their 
pledged word to the Government. 
Both the AFL and the CIO. are de- 
ma ig a “roll back” of food prices 
to the level that prevailed on May 
15,1942, aS a condition of their con- 
forfeiture of the strike 
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Cicada 


One CIO union—the Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Worl has served notice that its 
members will demand a general 
wa increase unless the Govern- 
cuts back the cost of living by 
June 23, the expiration date of the 
workers’ contract with sixty-five At- 
lantic Coast employers. 

Not since the war began has labor 
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President Roosevelt admits that the Government’s price- 
control policy has failed so far to attain its objective 


The Battle Against 


been so restless. Hardly a day passes 
that a spokesman for one or the 
other of the major labor organiza- 
tions does not inveigh against the 
Government’s failure to control liv- 
ing costs. Typical of labor’s com- 
plaint is the following quotation 
from a recent radio broadcast by 
George Meany, secretary-treasurer of 
the American Federation of Labor: 

“Are food prices being held down? 
The answer is a loud, resounding 
‘no.’ Are food prices too high? Em- 
phatically, yes. They have reached 
a point so high that the future of 
our war effort is most seriously 
threatened. The truth is that price 
control, insofar as it relates to food 
in this country, has been a miserable 
failure.” 

That the Government’s policy 
has not achieved the hoped-for ob- 
jective has been admitted by the 
President himself. In his radio ap- 
peal to the miners, he frankly said: 
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“I know only too well that the 
cost of living is troubling the miners’ 
families and the families of millions 
of other workers throughout the 
country as well. . . . So far, we have 
not been able to keep the prices of 
some necessities as low as we should 
have liked to. That is true, not only 
in coal towns, but in many other 
places.” 

Only the measure of the rise in 
living costs is in dispute. 

According to the official cost-of- 
living index complied by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, the rise in the 
last three and one-half years was 
twenty-four per cent. But this figure, 
which covers some 200 commodities 
that figure in the living costs of the 
average family with an income of 
$1,500 a year, is challenged by the 
labor organizations. 

Conducting its own spot survey, 
the American Federation of Labor 
found that living costs in one com- 




















John L. Lewis bases his wage demands on the Gov- 


ernment’s failure to prevent rises in the cost of living 


Intlation By JOHN C. O’BRIEN 


munity, reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to have been twenty- 
two per cent higher than they were 
three and one-half years ago, actually 
were thirty-nine and a half per cent 
higher. In another, the variance be- 
tween the AFL figure and the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics’ was nine 
per cent. 

As the AFL pointed out, since No- 
vember of last year the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ living-cost figures 
have erred grievously on the con- 
servative side because they do not 
take into account the black-market 
prices. 

If food prices are considered apart 
from the prices of other items in 
the family budget, such as rent and 
clothes, the inflationary trend is even 
more alarming. Surveys of food prices 
in two towns—Canton, Ohio, and 
Milwaukee—showed increases from 
January 1941 to March 1943, rang- 
ing from 16 to 315 per cent. For ex- 


ample, in Canton, in January 1941, 
a large can of tomato juice sold for 
614 cents, in March 1943 for 27 
cents, an increase of 315.4 per cent. 
Pork chops which sold in January 
1941 for 15 cents a pound, sold in 
March 1943 for 42 cents, an increase 
of 180 per cent. Chicken, which sold 
in January 1941 for 22 cents a pound, 
sold in March 1943 for 62 cents, an 
increase of 181.8 per cent. In Mil- 
waukee in January 1941, potatoes 
sold fifteen pounds for 27 cents, in 
March 1943 for 85 cents, an increase 
of 214.8 per cent. 

Boris Shishkin, the economist of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
admitting that no exact estimate of 
the discrepancy between official and 
unofficial estimates of the rise in liv- 
ing costs can be made, declares never- 
theless, that “it would be a conserva- 
tive assumption that, since August 
1939, the cost of living (not of food 
alone) has gone up $3 per cent.” 
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This means, as he points out, that 
the consumer dollar today is worth 
only 67 cents and that a workman 
whose pay envelope contains $24 ac- 
tually can buy only $16 worth at the 
present real value of the dollar. 

The history of the Administra- 
tion’s efforts to stabilize the wartime 
economy is one of inertia, indecision, 
and half measures. Both retail prices 
and wages had risen sharply before 
the Administration decided to inter- 
vene. It was not until April 1942 
that the President formulated his 
economic stabilization plan, and it 
was not until September that he sub- 
mitted it to Congress. Up to that 
time there had been no controls, 
aside from price ceilings placed upon 
a few selected commodities by the 
Office of Price Administration. | 

The President’s plan consisted of 
a set of controls, and the effectiveness 
of each was to depend on the efficacy 
of the other. 

He asked Congress (1) to tax heav- 
ily to keep down profits, (2) to fix 
price ceilings everywhere, (3) to 
stabilize wages, (4) to stabilize farm 
prices. 

It was not until October 2, 1942 
that Congress voted the President 
the economic stabilization powers he 
requested. The next day he estab- 
lished the economic stabilization 
board with powers to control civil- 
ian purchasing power, prices, rents, 
wages, salaries, profits, rationing, sub- 
sidies, and all related matters. 

In the interim between April and 
October there had been sporadic ef- 
forts to control prices and wages. 
The Office of Price Administration 
had extended price ceilings to a few 
more commodities, but in August, 
Leon Henderson, then Price Admin- 
istrator, had warned that uncon- 
trolled prices were skyrocketing and 
would continue to skyrocket at the 
rate of thirty per cent a year unless 
drastic action was taken. And on July 
15, the National War Labor Board 
handed down the “Little Steel” wage 
decision which set forth the policy 
that wages henceforth, in wage dis- 
putes .coming before the board, 
would be tied to the May 1942 cost- 
of-living level. 

In his executive stabilization or- 
der, the President adopted the Little 
Steel formula as a national wage 
policy, applicable to all industry. 
The jurisdiction of the WLB, here- 
tofore limited to war contracts, was 
extended to all industry and to all 
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employers. And salaries over $5,000 
vere frozen, subject to exceptions to 
»e approved by the newly created 
director of Economic Stabilization. 

[he President also directed the 
Secretary of Agriculture to stabilize 


ity prices “so far as practi- 
September 15, 1942 levels. 


Henderson established ceil- 
es at the highest prices be- 
September 28 and October 2 
fo. d previously exempted, such 
a cheese, evaporated and 
Ol sed milk, poultry, flour, dry 
onio potatoes, fresh and canned 
iits and juices, dry edible 
rn meal, and mutton. 
H should be noted that price 
were fixed at the highest 
tween September 28 and 
Octol while the President, in 
ado the Little Steel formula as 
al | wage policy, tied wages 
of living in May. 
Che Little Steel formula was based 


to tl St 


on a finding that the cost of living 
had risen fifteen per cent. between 
Ja 1941 and May 1942. Hence, 
th ird said, unless in that time 
worl had had an increase of wagés 
equa the increase in the cost of 
liviz 15 per cent) they were en- 
title: such a wage increase as 
wou ring them abreast of the May 
living st levels. 

Or such a yardstick for wages 
had been proclaimed, labor had a 
rig] ssume that living costs 
would be frozen at. the May level. 
But labor made no such assumption; 
labor’s spokesmen. protested against 
the formula for precisely the reason 
that there was then no firm ceiling 
on the of living. 

As a maiter of fact, prices con- 
tinu shoot up at the steep rate 
of one per cent a month. By the time 
Henderson’s first general price ceil- 
ing order was proclaimed, fixing 
prices he October level, the cost 
of living had already soared about 
five per cent, 

And it continued to soar. Black 
markets sprang up all over the coun- 
try particularly in the meat trade, 
and price ceilings continued to crack. 


The President had asked Congress 
farm prices, but the 
Seventy-Eighth Congress had hardly 
taken its seat before the farm bloc 
organized to cut the farmer in on 
the nation’s inflated wartime national 
incom<¢ 


Two bills were brought forward 


to stabilize 





\lmost immediately, Price Admin- 


which would have added, according 
to opponents of the measures, some 
$5,000,000,000 to the nation’s food 
bill. The . Bankhead Bill, which 
would have required immediate in- 
creases in the ceilings on corn, wheat, 
sugar, and other products, was passed 
by Congress and vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. The Pace Bill, which would 
have raised the parity price of farm 
products by fourteen per cent, did 
not reach the President, but if labor 
forces the Administration to jettison 
the Little Steel formula and sanction 
a general wage increase (which labor 
will if prices are not rolled back), 
the farm bloc will spring again into 
action and pass the Pace Bill or some- 
thing like it. 

It was this contrast between wages 
stabilized at May 1942 living-cost 
levels and runaway food prices which 
provided John L. Lewis with a 
groundwork for his demand for an 
additional two dollars a day for his 
miners. One may suspect that he had 
other personal motives for forcing 
the issue to the point of letting his 
miners leave the pits in violation of 
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Pay day. Wages are high, but living costs tend to outstrip them 


their wartime agreement not to 
strike. The strike may be inexcusable 
—the leaders of the other groups of 
organized labor have condemned it— 
but organized labor as a whole is 
solidly behind the miners in insist- 
ing that prices must be rolled back 
to the May 1942 level, or wages in- 
creased—not merely the miners’ 
wages but all wages. 

At the height of labor’s attack on 
the Little Steel formula, the Presi- 
dent acted again to bring wages and 
living costs into balance. He issued 
an executive order tightening the 
prohibition against increases in sal- 
aries and wages, forbidding workmen 
to change jobs for higher wages, out- 
lawing new open price rises, and or- 
dering a roll back of excessive prices. 
This became known as the “hold the 
line” order. 

Price Administrator Prentiss Brown 
soon followed up with a promise to 
extend price control across the board 
to every important commodity; to 
roll back those prices that had gotten 
out of hand—the prices of meats, 
fresh and canned vegetables, coffee, 
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and other foods; to establish specific 
maximum dollar-and-cents prices tor 
foods so that all may know what they 
are—sellers and buyers alike; to bring 
the chiseler, the racketeer, and the 
black-market operator to justice. 

Before this article appears in print 
every housewife in the country prob- 
ably will have a booklet setting forth 
price ceilings covering nearly every 
food carried on the shelves of her 
grocery store. To enforce the new 
ceilings, price panels will be formed 
of volunteers from each community 
to check violations and report them 
to the local OPA offices. 

Will the new scheme work? 

Actually there is nothing new 
about OPA’s latest attempt to check 
the inflationary spiral in the food 
markets, It broadens the price ceil- 
ings and promises much. But it relies, 
just as OPA always has relied, upon 
the patriotism of food handlers and 
the public to make it effective. 
Patriotism and policing. 

It fails to correct the defect in the 
price-control scheme which permits 
the black market to flourish. We have 
only to recall the futile efforts of law 
enforcement officers in the days of 
Prohibition to wonder whether law 
enforcement officers will be any more 
successful in curbing the black mar- 





ket, which is well organized and 
extensive. 

Prices are fixed only at the whole- 
sale and retail levels. The man who 
feeds cattle is under no restraint to 
sell at a given price. He makes his 
own price, and if the packer cannot 
pay his price, the feeder naturally 
will sell to the black market, which 
cares nothing for price ceilings. You 
may impose penalties on the retailer 
who deals with the black market, but 
can the country, especially in war- 
time when man power is at a pre- 
mium, maintain an enforcement 
force large enough to catch all the 
offenders? 

The producer will always try to 
get the highest price. If the normal 
channels of distribution—the whole- 
saler and the retailer—cannot pay his 
prices because of the ceilings on the 
prices which they are permitted to 
charge the consumer, the producer 
will deal with the black market. 

If the OPA could not keep in hand 
the price of a few selected food prod- 
ucts, what reason is there to suppose 
that it can be more successful over 
a wide range? 

Great Britain, in marked contrast 
to this country, has _ successfully 
pegged both food prices and wages. 
Instead of attacking the problem at 


The farmer must be guaranteed a price high enough to give him the incentive to produce the food we need 


the level of the retailer, the British 
fixed the price paid to the producer. 
The producer was guaranteed a price 
that would give him incentive to 
produce all that he could. Retail 
prices then were fixed at a level that 
bore a direct and fixed relation to 
the British wage, just as the National 
War Labor Board attempted to do 
in the Little Steel wage decision. 

The only variable ceilings in the 
British system are the ceilings for 
the producer. These are adjusted to 
assure production. And whenever the 
price paid to the producer exceeds 
that which the retailer is allowed 
to charge, the British Government 
makes up the difference in a subsidy 
to the retailer paid out of the public 
treasury. 

When he was administrator of 
OPA, Henderson advocated a sub- 
sidy as the surest and most effective 
way to keep retail prices within 
bounds and discourage the black 
market. But the proposal was coolly 
received in Congress, and, although 
the President’s economic stabiliza- 
tion order gives the director instruc- 
tions to formulate a subsidy policy, 
the Administration has never seen 
fit to advocate one. 

It has worked in Great Britain; 
we may have to come to it. 
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The automatic thudded and jerked in his hand, and one of the women fell 
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HE immense spread of the earth 

was above his head, and between 
his spraddling legs he saw the broken 
gray-and-white ceiling of autumn 
clouds. The Russian planes had 
come out of that. 

Twisting his neck, he located his 
Messerschmidt, sailing off at a crazy 
angle—a flare of purple and gold, 
weirdly bright against a patch of 
blue sky, and pouring a long, long 
stream of black smoke which was 
describing a great arc toward the 
earth. All the other planes already 
were out of sight. He was alone in 
a sudden, unreal silence. He pulled 
the rip cord. 

Right side up again, a little dizzy, 
Horst Roege thought angrily what 
horrible luck to be shot down miles 
behind the Russian lines. 

If it was in his cards to have to 
go downstairs, why couldn’t it have 
been in France—he would have been 
free again in a few weeks. Or in 
England. Everyone said that their 
prison camps were humane, even 
comfortable, in the stupid British 
way. But Russia—nobody knew what 
the Russians did with their pris- 
oners. Siberia’ perhaps. Snarling, 
Horst watched the blackened cinder 
of his Messerschmidt draw its soft 
crumbling line of smoke nearer and 
nearer the earth and finally out of 
sight behind a forest, miles away. 
He found himself listening, listening 
for the crash. There was only silence, 
and the fading arc of smoke. 

This whole Russian war had been 
bad luck to him. He had smashed 
his undergear once, landing on the 
hastily engineered and_still-soggy 
field; that had drawn a reprimand. 
He had stood stiffly at attention, 
feeling his ears red; one knew bet- 
ter than to offer excuses in the Luft- 
waffe. And another time, with his 
engines burning, he had cut off and 
glided to a forced landing near an 
artillery emplacement. But that time, 
he had got a Russian. They had 
given him a new plane. 
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Na, his luck had gone out in this 
war. He had been over the Channel, 
over England, scores of times—but 
when those immensely heavy forma- 
tions of bombers and fighters broke 
up, one knew how to dive into battle 
with the guns going and then dodge 
the Spitfires and Hurricanes. The 
passing speeds of two fighters, added 
together, made more than 600 miles 
an hour. Thirty seconds made great 
distances. 

The Balkans— Pfft! Hardly any- 
thing. But Poland, and France. 
Those were wars. They all remem- 
bered them with nostalgia. Around 
the mess table, in the evening, they 
would, all reminisce, sternly yet with 
the delightful sentiment of comrades, 
in the good Nazi way. 

The stupid British had held their 
planes at home, to guard their pre- 
cious damned island. And the French 
—it was a laugh. A few good fighters, 
but scattered. One hardly ever saw 
one. He peered a little apprehen- 
sively, downward. This land here, 
this Russia, became more desolate 
and more somber, the nearer one 
floated toward it. 

But Poland. And France. There 
was warfare, glorious and destruc- 
tive. Magnificent sport, too, as war- 
fare should be. From a perfect, cap- 
tured airdrome, one took off in long, 
singing flight—and a hundred miles 
behind the melting lines of the 
Reich’s enemies, cleverly outwitted 
by Our Leader, one found the 
choked roads. Down, then, to a hun- 
dred feet: the earth which is ours 
blurring past in ecstatic and beauti- 
ful speed, and the engines singing 
sweetly of death. All Nazis are poets 
at heart. 

Skimming fields of untouched 
grain, hopping a row of trees with 
a rhythmic, slight-flowing touch 
upon the stick: and then there would 
be the road, the choked road. It was 
like dancing, the flow and the 


One’s ideas on warfare can be influenced greatly 


by place and circumstances, a Nazi airman learns 


rhythm; it was an art, the supreme 
art, the art of death. All Nazis are 
artists, 

With all the guns going, singing, 
the long crowds of people melting 
ahead of you. Diving for the ditches: 
all the crowded stupid refugees melt- 
ing away like wax before an intense 
and pointed heat. Squalid, ignoble 
crowds melting before your guns. It 
was like a field of grain before the 
wind—blown skirts of many colors, 
and troops of stupid children, and 
bicycles and pushcarts abandoned, 
and men piling out of trucks and 
ambulances to dive for the ditches 
before you, and a fool of a woman 
bending over a baby carriage, trying 
to snatch her stupid brat. All melt- 
ing, melting before you. In slow mo- 


_ tion, like the trick movies. Only you 


had swiftness, 

And when you were with a couple 
of good comrades—wing tip to wing 
tip, coming over the trees and up the 
inefficiently choked roads, it was like 
a ballet—a lovely and precise ballet, 
the art of the future. Ach! Poland. 
And France. 

But this—he peered down again, 
scowling with worry. It was a farm- 
ing country here, desolate as hell. A 
huddle of buildings a little way off 
to the left. And across a stubble field, 
a half-dozen or so little dots of 
people crawling at a run toward the 
place where he must land. 

There was no wind at all here. He 
was floating, barely drifting a little 
to the east. The earth enlarged as he 
stared at it—slowly, like being magni- 
fied with leisure under his eyes. He 
could see the people now — four 
women, an old man, a boy. Running, 
pointing up at him, carrying farm 
tools. Ihe women, pitchforks: they 
had them in their hands as they ran. 
The old man and the boy in their 
pumping hands carried crude-look- 
ing scythes. They camé to a fence 
and. like little figures in a dream they 
scrambled over it and kept on run- 
ning underneath him. Except for one 
of the women. ‘The boy stopped, and 
helped her over the fence and then 
they ran on, too. 

The boy quickly caught up with 
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the others, but the woman lagged, 
though running hard. He was nearer 
now, and he could see her. Under 
the slow drift of his parachute he 
could see her face, looking up at him 
as she ran. She was an old woman, 
fallen behind the others, but yelling 
to them: her mouth was a black 
square hole, open, yelling hate. 


Startled, Horst looked at the other | 
faces. He could see them now: the | 


broad, scowling faces of the women, 
their mouths open, panting; the 
bitter, compressed face of the old 
man, his eyes pale slits under his 
hairy brows; the boy, grinning, with 
animal teeth. 

Shocked, horrified, Horst thought: 
Lieber Gott, these savages mean to 
kill me while I'm helpless, tangled 
in the shrouds and dragged along 
while the parachute collapses! They 
are animals—they know no humanity, 
no mercy! Blindly, fumbling in the 
most horrible panic he had ever 
known, he clawed into his flying suit 
and dragged out his automatic. He 


had set the harness swaying again: 
the automatic thudded and jerked * 
in his hand. He saw the spurts 

kicked by the bullets—all around the | 


running figures. But one—one of the 


women—seemed to trip, and fell, a & 


sprawl of coarse petticoats. ‘The auto- 


matic clicked, and was dead in his | 


hand. Empty. All Nazis are high- 
strung — civilized people, not like 
these stupid animals. He knew sud- 
denly that however the others might 
hack and stab, it would be under 
the bitter eyes of that old woman 
that he would die. 

With a sob catching in his throat, 
he tugged with both hands on one 
of the parachute straps, trying to 
steer his drift clear of them, and 
away, over a line of trees which 
bordered a road. It would give him 
a little time. But there was no wind. 

He felt himself pulling up his 
legs, instinctively, from those run- 
ning, panting, hate-filled faces below. 
He was within fifty feet, and they 


were right below him. Like a frantic 


child, he seized the straps again, try- 
ing to climb up into the shrouds. 

“Ach-h! This is not warfare—this 
is murder!” he screamed. “It’s un- 
fair—it’s unfair!” 
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. WAS Pamela’s brother Ted who 

brought the news, throwing it at 
her casually from the bathroom, 
where he was shaving. Pamcla was 
calmly fastening up a new blouse, 
little dreaming of the havoc Ted’s 
words were about to bring. He stood 
in the doorway, shaving brush in 
hand, and remarked, as coolly as if 
he were not knocking the underpin- 
nings from beneath his sister’s uni- 
verse: 

“Oh, say Sis! Had a letter from 
Lilla. What d’you think? Old Mar- 
shall’s got a girl!” 

For the fraction of a second Pam’s 
heart did something queer; then, 
carefully snipping off a thread, she 
replied: 

“A girl? Who?” 

“Search me. Some girl visiting the 
Leonards—a honey, according to 
Lilla, but—” 

He was shaving again, just as if 
his answer didn’t mean life or death 
to her! Pam had a fierce desire to 
grab the razor and make him talk. 
Instead, she said serenely: 

“‘Where’s the letter?” 

“Left it at the office,” he mumbled. 
“Say, Sis, where are those collars I 
bought the other day’? 

Collars! Indignation flowed through 
Pam in a flood. And she had thought 
Ted so sympathetic! Didn’t he know? 
Thank heaven he didn’t know. 
Wasn’t it in an effort to hide her 
feeling for “old Marshall” that she 
had come to the city to “keep an 
eye on Ted”? Wasn’t it because she 
hoped, somewhere dimly at the back 
of her brain, that Carey Marshall 
would miss her just a little? 

At any rate, he would miss having 
his socks darned and his shirt but- 
tons sewed on! 

These were the arguments that 
took Pam away from the college 
town where she was born. Her father 
had been professor of chemistry at 
the university. His death left her 
mother short of wherewithal to feed 
her hungry brood. And the easiest 
way was to let the family sleep any- 
where, and rent her bedrooms to the 
young professors, of whom Carey 


AND 
THE 


Marshall was the stand-by, having 
been with them four years. 

He had arrived on Pamela’s 
twenty-first birthday. She remem- 
bered distinctly feeling cross at hav- 
ing to prepare his room, on a day 
when she felt inclined to celebrate 
by being lazy. 

Pam was sixteen when her father 
died, and since then had enjoyed few 
lazy days. She hadn’t expected Pro- 
fessor Marshall until the morrow, 
and when a telegram announcing 
his change of plans arrived, she was 
indignant. Then being Pam, and 
possessing the sweetest disposition in 
the world, she relented, because, she 
told herself, the new professor 
couldn’t possibly know that he had 
upset her plans. She even relented 
so far as to place a sweet bouquet of 
mignonette on his bedside table. 

When he at last appeared, too late 
for her to take her supper into the 
woods as she had planned, Pam 
looked as cool and sweet and fresh 
as a girl should look at twenty-one. 
As for the professor, he was younger 
than she expected, and very weary 
from a long, hot journey. 

Pam welcomed him graciously, ex- 
plained her mother’s absence, and 
led the way upstairs. His room (it 
was Pam’s own, relinquished for the 
sake of the thirty dollars it would 
bring each month) looked—well—like 
Pam! It was then that Carey Mar- 
shall won her heart. He walked 
straight to the bedside table, lifted 


Pam left home to make the 
serious young Professor miss 
her, but as soon as Pam had 


gone he began stepping out 
—with somebody else 
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the little nosegay and _ breathed 
deeply before he said: 

“This is—mighty nice of you, Miss 
Carter.” 

He took her hand in a friendly 
grip, looking down at her out of the 
kindest gray eyes the girl had ever 
seen. In that moment Pam thought 
how much she would like to be his 
mother. She thought so later on, 
when she attended to his mending. 
Now she knew she had thought noth- 
ing of the kind. And he had “got a 
girl!” 

Pamela rose hastily and sought the 
collars. 

“Thank heaven I’m such a clam. 
He couldn’t possibly have guessed 
the way I felt; but—but I did think 
lately that—that he—” 

“Sis,” came a muffled voice from 
behind the door, “hand me a bath 
towel—quick—that’s a good gal.” 

It was a week before they heard 
from home again. This time the let- 
ter was from her mother, and Pam 
skimmed it eagerly. 

The house was very quiet that eve- 
ning, wrote Mrs. Carter. Lilla had 
gone to a movie with Carl Smith, 
and Carey was at the Leonards’. He 
seemed to be spending a good deal of 
time there. Possibly he was interested 
in talking to Mr. Durham, the presi- 
dent of some western university, who 
was staying there as a guest with his 
daughter, a very pretty girl indeed. 

The Leonards had given a tea in 
her honor. Most of the college boys, 
as well as the instructors, had gone. 
Even Carey, who seldom went any- 
where. It was quite the event of the 
season, and she was sorry Pamela 
hadn’t been there. 

Sorry? Sinking down wearily on 
the couch, Pam felt only thankful- 
ness that she wasn’t there. It was 
hard enough to hear these things 
second-hand; to view them would be 
torture. 

As she prepared her simple meal 
Pam vowed sensibly that she would 
find a more interesting job than the 
one she had taken temporarily. In- 
deed, this sojourn to the city had 
been, in her own mind, nearly a 
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flight, from which she would return 
when Carey Marshall got entirely out 
of shirt buttons. Unless he had the 


good sense to discover before that,” 


time that she was the one girl in the 
world for him. 

But if this life was to go on for- 
ever, she must find something ab- 
sorbing to fill her days. If she must 
be an old maid, she would at least be 
an interesting old maid. 

Pam was a good fighter, and she 
resolved bravely to put Carey Mar- 
shall out of her mind, but she was 
counting without Ted. For some rea- 
son her brother exhibited an un- 
timely interest in “old Marshall” and 
his affairs. 

“It would be grand if the old boy 
should marry,” he said one evening. 
“You've got him so nicely broken in. 
There’s something of an old maid 
about him, but—” 

“Old maid!” cried Pam indignant- 
ly. “I don’t see—” 

Ted grinned. 
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“Well, you've seemed at times to 
have a sort. of maternal interest in 
our lodger, but of course he under- 
stood that your heart was not in- 
volved. As for Carey, he’s the sort 
who'll take it hard when the bug gets 
him. Those quiet chaps always do.” 

“You seem to know a lot about it,” 
said Pam scornfully. 

Ted laughed at the thrust. 

“You'll have to admit,” he re- 
marked casually, “that our young 
sister knows something of the tender 
passion. There’s always some male 
creature in her wake.” 

“Has she written again?” 

Pam’s hand was eagerly out- 
stretched, but her brother held the 
letter beyond her reach. 

“I want to read it to you. Listen. 
‘You just ought to see our Carey. 
He’s got a new suit, blue serge, ter- 
ribly becoming. Honest, Bud, he 
looks a peach in it—five years younger 
at least. He’s just gone out the gate, 


The baby, roused from his 
nap, regarded his callers 
drowsily. Ted grinned, but 
remained discreetly silent 
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en route, I suppose, for heaven, via © 
President Leonard’s. Mother says in- | 
“How handsome Carey 7 
looks this evening. I wonder where | 
he’s going.” I hadn’t the heart to | 
tell her that she was on the road to jj 
losing her pet lodger. Truly, Bud, it | 
would do you good to see the shine | 


nocently 


vo 


in his nice old eyes. I love Carey. 


Ted tossed the letter across the ta- | 
ble. “That's all about the professor, > 
Sis.” He regarded Pam shrewdly as ” 
he arose. She flushed, and swallowed. | 

“We ought to be glad to lose him | 
if it means his happiness,” she said © 


gently. 


Pam didn’t sleep well that night. | 
She felt ashamed, almost as if she had & 


offered her love to Carey, and been 
rebuffed. She went back over the 


years and realized that not once had |” 


he given her cause to think he cared. 


She had no right to expect—anything. | 
Only lately she had caught a look in | 


his eyes that had made her think— 


Oh, what was the use of thinking . 
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anything? Had he cared he would 
have told her so. 

After all, she thought humbly, why 
should Carey be attracted to her? He 
knew so much—and she had been too 
busy making the lodgers comfortable, 
to know—anything. Her dream of col- 


lege had been cut short by her 
father’s death. She was only a house- 
keeper; and in these days a man 
wanted something more than a 
household drudge for a companion. 


“But I 
Carey,’ 


could have loved you, 
she sobbed into her pillow. 
“She can’t possibly love you better 
than I do.” 

Another week dragged by. There 
were no letters, not even a line from 
Lilla, who was accustomed to send- 
ing her the college news. Pam found 
herself wishing they would hear the 
It would be better than this 
constant wondering. Her appetite 
fell off, and once or twice she caught 
Ted’s eyes in a look that made her 


wOrsi 


fear he had guessed her secret. She 
was sure of it when he ceased talking 
about Carey's “romance,” and to hide 


her shame she assumed ‘a forced 
gaiety that did not ring true. Then 
came her mother’s letter: 

“T've been too busy to write, and 
hope you haven't worried. Lilla is in 
New York with the Smiths, so my 
hands have been full, though the 
child doesn’t fill your place, Pam. 

“But things will be lighter now. 
Carey has gone West. I can’t,under- 
stand it—right in the middle of a 
term, but as he didn’t offer an ex- 
planation I didn’t ask one. He’ll be 
gone two weeks. I thought he’d ex- 
plain when he said good-by. He acted 
as if he meant to say something; but 
the taxi came for him, and he just 
kissed me, like the dear boy he is. 
{ miss him terribly. 

“Things are very quiet here so- 
cially, now that the Leonards’ guests 
have gone back West. 

“Miss Potter is making over my 
black silk—” 

At Ted’s step Pam slid the letter 
into her pocket. Poor, dear, blind 
mother! Why, it was as plain as day. 
Carey had followed that girl, prob- 
ably to get her answer and meet her 
family. And if Carey Marshall loved 
her, no girl on earth would refuse 
him. Pam's heart was heavy. 

That night she broached the sub- 
ject of adopting a baby. Would Ted 
think her crazy? Evidently Ted did. 


He gave her a long, steady, searching 
look, and uttered just one comment: 
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“Qh, Sis! Had a letter from Lilla. What do you think? Old Marshall’s got a girl!” 


“Great Scott!” 

“I can’t see,” she remarked icily, 
“what's so queer. Other spinsters—” 

Ted interrupted her with a wild 
burst of mirth. 

“Spinsters! Ye gods and little 
fishes! You’re twenty-five. Why not 
get married and have one of your 
own?” 

“You forget,” replied: Pam. coldly, 
“that even in these enlightened days 
a woman can’t ask a man to marry 
her.” 

“Oh, yes, she can, only she mustn’t 
let him know she’s doing it. This or- 
phan business doesn’t get me in the 
least. Look here, Pam, why not run 
home for Sunday? You need a 
change.” 

Pam shuddered. For the first time 
in her life she felt that she had no 
home to return to. 

It was the next morning that an 
advertisement held her spellbound. 
Despite Ted’s attitude she had not 
relinquished her idea, and here was 
a baby boy in need of a home! It 
was Saturday, and she could get off 
early. There would be no harm in 
taking a look at the darling anyway. 

She returned radiant. It was a 
beautiful baby. There was but one 
drawback. The baby’s aunt wanted 


him to have a father. Pam explained 
that she lived with her brother; who 
was fond of children, but the woman 
hesitated. She had thought of placing 
the little boy with an older woman. 
Wasn't Miss Carter rather young to 
be taking such a responsibility?’ Pam 
donned her most dignified manner 
and replied that she would bring ‘her 
brother to see the child. 

Ted was horrified. He raved. He 
swore. But in the end he followed 
his sister meekly. The baby, roused 
from his nap, regarded his callers 
drowsily. Ted grinned, but remained 
discreetly silent until they reached 
the street. 

“Not a bad little cuss,” he ad- 
mitted, “but I won't consent, Pam. 
It’s ridiculous! I won’t be party to 
it, old girl. And suppose you marry?” 

“I shall never marry,” Pam re- 
sponded, while Ted pretended not to 
see her trembling lips. 

Pam stole time next day to see the 
baby again. He was more adorable 
than before. She began haunting the 
infants’ departments in the stores. 
She looked at cribs and baby car- 
riages. She gazed in rapture at every- 
thing from nursing bottles to romp- 
ers. And yet, she wasn’t happy. She 
kept thinking about Carey. In fact, 
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she discovered to her horror that it 
was Carey, not Ted, whom she was 
inwardly regarding as the baby’s fos- 
ter father! 

A week passed and no word from 
the baby’s aunt. Pam tried to tele- 
phone. She went to the house and 
found it closed. She wrote, and after 
three endless days came a reply. It 


‘seemed that soon after her call a 


couple had appeared who would give 
the baby a home in the country, 
which had seemed best. 

This blow reached Pam at the of- 
fice. Until then she hardly realized 
how much she was counting on that 
adorable baby boy to make life pos- 
sible. She dragged through a miser- 
able day, fighting back tears of dis- 
appointment. At closing time it 
rained, and soaked her brand new 
suit. It was the last straw. 

Tears almost triumphed as she 
climbed the stairs to her apartment 
to find Carey Marshall sitting pa- 
tiently outside her door. The light 
was dim, and she didn’t recognize 
him till he laughed, a quiet, Carey- 
like laugh, and said: 

“It’s only I, Pam.” 

“You!” 

He took the latchkey from hands 
that were too trembly to find the 
keyhole, opened the door, and found 
the light switch. Then he turned, 
looking at her intently. 

“Pam, you're all in. What have 
you been doing to yourself?” 

She dropped her eyes, fearing he 
might read her secret there. 

“Oh, I’m all right! Sit down, Carey, 
while I freshen up. I thought you 
were thousands of miles away.” 

Carey laughed a joyous laugh. 

“T've just got back. Don’t wait to 
fix up, Pam. I’ve got some wonderful 
news. I—” 

The sudden joy Pam had felt in 
Carey’s presence grew cold, and died. 

“Come here,” said Carey. He had 
seated himself upon the shabby 
couch, and reaching for her hand he 
pulled her down beside him. 

“The. most marvelous thing has 
happened, I don’t know how to tell 
you; I feel as if I am dreaming.” 

“You needn’t tell me, Carey,” 
Pam interrupted. She felt that she 
couldn’t bear to listen to his rhap- 
sodies. “I’ve known all about it for 
weeks and weeks.” 

He threw her a look of blank 
amazement. 

“But—how could you? I wasn’t sure 
myself, I—” 


Pam laughed. Carey would never 
know how that laugh hurt. 

“My dear boy” (her tone was ma- 
ternal), “you can’t expect such an 
affair to go on under a nose like 
Lilla’s, and keep it secret.” 

He was still amazed. 

“But, how could Lilla possibly 
know about it?” 

Even in her pain Pam smiled at his 
puzzled eyes. 

“When a hitherto home-loving 
man takes to going out night after 
night—buys a new suit in which, as 
Lilla says, he looks a peach—when 
he absents himself for two whole 
weeks in the middle of a term, and 
follows a ‘honey’ (to quote Lilla 
once again) clear across the conti- 
nent—” 

“A honey!” shouted Carey, staring 
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wildly. “Pam, have you gone crazy— 
or have I?” 

“Perhaps we both have,” Pam an- 
swered, trying to calm the tumult 
within her heart. “I should have said 
straight out that I’m very happy in 
your happiness; and I hope, indeed 
I do, Carey, that Miss Durham is as 
lovely as you think her. You 
wouldn’t love her unless she was.” 

Pam lifted her head proudly. She 
had done well. Carey would never 
guess that those words were torn 
bleeding from her heart. When at 
last she trusted herself to meet his 
eyes, she was appalled at the change 
in a face that had glowed so ardently 
a moment before. 

“You thought that, Pam”? 

She nodded. Her power of speech 
had fled; but she didn’t need it, for 
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Carey spoke again, dully, as if noth- 
ing mattered very much. 

“That changes—everything. You 
see, I've been appointed professor of 
Romance Languages at Allentown. 
It’s a job I’ve coveted for years, but 
never thought to get. When Presi- 
dent Durham came to the Leonards’ 
I approached him on the subject, 
and queerly enough, found I was the 
man he’d come to see. I went West to 
settle things. The people have been 
fine about it, and I start next term. 
In fact, it’s so much better a thing 
they couldn’t have refused to let me 
go. But, of course, Pam, the only 
reason I really cared about it was— 
was because it would give me some- 
thing worth while to offer you.” 

“Me!” Pam’s voice was awed. 

“You,” said Carey. “I should think 
you’d know it. Have I looked at an- 
other girl in all these years? It began, 
I think, when I found those flowers 
in my room—the day I came; but I 
couldn’t ask you to risk working as 
your mother has. It’s been hard not 
to tell you, Pam, if you thought— 
what you did think, and could be so 
calm—” 

“Calm!” Pam echoed. There were 
tears in her eyes—tears in her voice, 
but a paean of thanksgiving in her 
heart. “Calm! Why, it’s nearly killed 
me! I couldn’t eat—or sleep. I wanted 
to die. Why, I’ve almost adopted a 
baby, Carey Marshall, and you say 
I’m calm!” 

Carey stared at her, spellbound— 
then: 

“Great Scott!” he said, even as Ted 
had—and took her in his arms. 

She was still there when Ted came 
home. They were too absorbed to 
hear his footsteps, and he stood for 
a moment gazing at the tableau be- 
fore he announced his presence with 
a sort of war whoop denoting joy. 

“I came home, Sis,” he said, when 
the confusion had subsided, “pre- 
pared to sacrifice myself on the altar 
of brotherly affection. I sort of 
guessed how the land lay that night 
I called Carey an old maid. And I 
meant to tell you that if you’d be 
really happier to adopt that little 
cuss you’re so keen about, I'd see 
you through. But it looks now as if 
I wouldn't be called upon to make 
the sacrifice.” 

“No,” said Carey, with an amused 
glance at the roses that bloomed sud- 
denly in Pam’s cheeks, “that won’t 
be necessary. She has adopted me 
instead!” 
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NTLY at Memphis, Tennes- 
rookie patrolman came 
puffing into police headquarters lead- 
ing an « ly man dressed in a red 
bathrobe and muddy bedroom slip- 
jpers. The hour was about 4 a.M. The 
jrookie reported: “Sarge! I caught this 
down at Oakmont Place—flashing his 
light around basement windows.” 
| The dozing police sergeant scowled 
while noting that the suspect was 
carrying flashlight, a cloth cage 
about four inches square, and a glass 
Atube partly filled with cotton. The 
iprisone! was extremely tall and nar- 


R° CED 


lrow, wore gold-rimmed spectacles, 
had a cropped gray mustache, and 
stood with knees slightly bowed, as 
if in readiness to sprint. When the 
Rsergeant asked his name and busi- 


prisoner fingered the tiny 
‘cloth cage: “Colonel LePrince of 
\U.S.P.H., out catching specimens. 
B Just caught three—” 

“Three what?” 

“Anopheles Quadrimaculatus. You 
Bknow . 


jness, the 


Col. Joseph A. LePrince, enemy 
of the malaria-bearing mosquito 
























The patrolman nodded cynically: 
“Sure, I know. I have ’em every 
morning with sliced peaches!” The 
sergeant began making circulatory 
gestures in the area of his right ear 
and addressed the rookie condescend- 
ingly: “All right, stupid! Scram! He's 
only nuts. . . !” 

So once again Colonel Joseph A. 
LePrince returned to his perennial 
hobby of applied entomology— 
catching, dissecting, and otherwise 
learning about mosquitoes. The Col- 
onel had failed to tell the policemen 
that the Anopheles Quadrimaculatus 
is one of the most common and de- 
structive malaria mosquitoes which 
infests the United States; or that 
Oakmont Place, the scene of the sus- 
pected burglary, happens to be his 
home; or that his career in studying 
and fighting mosquitoes has had a 
great deal to do with making West- 
ern Hemisphere history. He could 
have said with equal accuracy that 
in addition to being America’s num- 
ber-one mosquito fighter he is a 
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Mosguito Fighter 


By CHARLES MORROW WILSON 


world-renowned sanitation engineer. 
It was the same Joseph LePrince who 
directed the cleanup of Cuba after 
the Spanish American War; who 
spent ten years helping make the 
Isthmus of Panama sufficiently liv- 
able for Americans to dig the great 
Canal; who did most to protect our 
army from malaria during the First 
World War; who is playing an im- 
portant part in protecting our whole 
nation from a ruinous malaria blitz 
which is now both possible and prob- 
able. 

Joseph LePrince did not tell these 
facts, partly because he is modest, 
but more immediately because there 
was nothing unusual about his be- 
ing arrested for peering at basement 
windows immediately before dawn. 
That is the best place and time to 
catch certain kinds of malaria-carry- 
ing mosquitoes, as well as for rousing 
the worst suspicions of night patrol- 
men. Our number-one mosquito 
fighter has been arrested more times 
than he clearly remembers and re- 
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leased the same number of times as 
harmlessly ‘‘touched.” 

This sequence began back in 1900 
when LePrince left New York for 
Havana, then a city of death. Mos- 
quito-transmitted diseases were tak- 
ing the North American newcomers 
like a furnace takes tissue paper. 
Many Cubans strongly suspected the 
brass buttons on U.S, Army uniforms 
as carriers of the yellowing fevers. 
Our own authorities were talking 
about poisoned air. The U.S. Post 
Office Department had ordered that 
all letters leaving Cuba for the 
United States be perforated so that 
the poisoned air could not be ex- 
ported. When the youthful, gangling 
Joe LePrince spoke of mosquitoes as 
the real carriers of tropical fevers, the 
Cubans made polite hissing noises 
and circulatory gestures about their 
right ears. When he questioned the 
scientific reasons for perforating let- 
ters, the straw bosses whispered loud- 
ly: “The kid is crazy. Therefore he 
thinks everybody else is crazy.” 

So had been the so-called United 
States triumph in Cuba. A year after 
the fighting was over our occupation 
troops were spouting black vomit, 
turning saffron, and dying with yel- 
low fever; or chattering and writh- 
ing with malaria. Havana then had 
about 300,000 people, of whom at 
least 100,000 were sick. 


Joseph LePrince became a sani- 
tation engineer—a new profession at 
its zero hour. His medical _com- 
mandant was Dr. William Crawford 
Gorgas, a good-looking, slow-talking 
Alabaman later to become Surgeon 
General of the United States Army. 
Gorgas also believed that mosquitoes 
carry yellow fever and malaria, from 
which the best half of the American 
tropics were then languishing 

Dr. Gorgas invented LePrince’s 
title of “sanitary engineer.” “I had 
to dig it out of a fog of doubt,” he 
said. Out of the fog of doubt Joseph 
LePrince has successively organized 
and led about sixty antimosquito 
crusades which have collectively 
saved hundreds of thousands, or per- 
haps millions, of lives, and at sixty- 
seven the invincible mosquito fighter 
carries on in the United States. 

According to the U.S. Public 
Health Service, a probable 4,000,000 
of our own people suffer from ma- 
laria. Each year between 3,000 and 
6,000 of these, most of them children, 
die of it. At present malaria is get- 
ting worse. For one thing, malaria- 
carrying mosquitoes are becoming 
harder to control—they are straying 
farther from the proverbial “chills 
and fever belt” of the deep South— 
into the Midwest, the lower Atlantic 
seaboard, the newly irrigated areas 
of New Mexico, Arizona, and the 
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Ewing Galloway 


In fighting malaria, the U. S. Army in Panama employs the effective tac- 
tics introduced by Col. LePrince and his comrades over thirty years ago 
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Mountain West. Blood-poisoning 
malaria attacks when an Anopheles 
mosquito bites a person suffering 
from malaria, contracts the disease, 
then spits the cell-bursting parasites 
into the blood of a healthy person. 

The number-one mosquito-borne 
disease has become important war 
news. Hundreds of thousands of our 
fighting men now fly, glide, charge, 
snipe, police, and otherwise battle 
in such notorious strongholds of ma- 
laria as North Africa, India, the Sol- 
omons, Burma, New Guinea, and 
other habituated  chills-and-fevers 
tropics. Here is how the United 
Press, on April 17, 1942, told of the 
downfall of American defenses on 
Bataan: 

“In the last desperate showdown, 
the Battle of Bataan ended because 
the quinine pills ran out. Ten thou- 
sand of our troops lay in two field 
hospitals, most of them with ma- 
laria. .. . Another 10,000 were con- 
fined to camps with lighter cases of 
malaria. . . . There was no quinine 
to fight that deadliest of our ene- 
mies. It was malaria—not Japanese 
tanks, or dive bombers, or bayo- 
nets—that told the final story. . . .” 

Army and Navy medical corps are 
fighting malaria magnificently. But, 
our fighting men can and most prob- 
ably will bring malaria back to the 
United States. There is no vaccina- 
tion against the disease. Most of the 
inhabited world and practically all 
of the United States is within its 
proved range—and altogether too 
many Anopheline—malaria-carrying 
mosquitoes—are waiting set and 
ready here in the United States. 

Joseph LePrince is the man who 
knows most about this dilemma. In 
Cuba he saw about ninety per cent 
of our occupational forces put out 
of action by malaria, and the other 
mosquito-borne terror, yellow fever. 
In 1900 and 1901, after our troops re- 


", turned from Cuba, they brought 


back epidemics of malaria to home 
fronts as far north as Greenwich, 
Connecticut, and Buffalo, New York. 
Yet only a few thousand fighting 
men came home from the mosquito 
flats of Cuba. Millions will be re- 
turning from malaria strongholds of 
Africa, India, the’ Mediterranean, 
Italy, the Far Pacific islands, and 
Asia. Grayed and determined, the 
stubborn old man who has spent 
forty-five years fighting mosquitoes, 
studies his immense files of maps and 
blueprints, pounds his rolltop desk, 
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and says 
pen here unless we do unto mosqui- 
toes what we would not have mos- 
quitoes do unto us.” 

That too, is a lifelong motto. It 
was during his New York boyhood 
that Joe LePrince became interested 

juitoes which seemed most 
personally interested in him. During 
the and ‘go’s the LePrince 
family lived in a sprangly Victorian 
town house at 169th Street and 
Broadway. That neighborhood, in- 
cluding the cow pastures which are 
site of the New York Medi- 
cal Center, was a notorious malarial 
little Joseph survived an 
malarial childhood. His 
ex-schoolteacher father, Louis Aime 
Augustus LePrince, swatted franti- 
cally mosquitoes while inventing 
the first motion picture camera. 
Though this invention was patented 
in 1888, five years before Thomas A. 
Edison perfected the penny-in-the- 
siot peep show which ultimately 
grew into motion pictures, the elder 
LePrince suffered direly from invent- 
or’s luck. In 1890 he returned to his 
is to show the “apparatus 

lucing animated pictures of 
enery and life.” The in- 
ventor boarded a Paris-bound train 
from tation near Cherbourg but 
iched Paris. Louis LePrince, 
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now 


area and 


extremely 


native Pai 
for pl 


natura 


never re 


patent diagrams, business papers, 
and luggage—all vanished into a 
foggy night. Foul play was evident, 


but the mystery was never solved. 
Meanwhile, his widow and the five 
young LePrinces were back on 
among the mosquitoes. 
interim between chills 
r Joe entered Columbia Uni- 
study engineering. When 
American War broke he 


sroadway 
Durin in 
and { 
versity 
the S 
volunteers 
lanky six-foot patriot was left to 
war faded out. Cuba 
Philippines had been won 
from Spain, but mosquitoes had the 
m in hand, and the foremost 
ambition of those times was 
t of the tropics. k 
Accordingly, when Joseph LePrince 
1 a sugar boat en route to 
was again described as stark 
[he venture became crazier 
proposed sixty-day work 
period stretched to fourteen years. 
During LePrince’s first three years 
as Gorgas’ man of all work, Cuba’s 
malaria rate fell ninety per cent, and 
yellow fever was beaten for the first 
time in three centuries. 
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“A malaria blitz can hap- | 


d for army duty. But the - 


The crazy medico from Alabama 
and the equally crazy engineer from 
New York had won round one. After 
“cleaning up Cuba” Gorgas and Le- 
Prince elected to take over the ap- 
palling job of directing sanitation on 
the Isthmus of Panama, in the wake 
of the first would-be Canal builders, 
the French DeLesseps Company, 


which two decades earlier had col- 
lapsed in the pyres of man-killing 
fevers. 

LePrince’s first sight of the fabled 
Isthmus was revealing. He tramped 





European 
Surgeon General William Gorgas, 
under whose direction the fight 
against malaria was carried on 


down the gangplank at Coldén, a 
highly temporary town slopped upon 
a low-lying island spotted with green 
scum, vile diseases, and real estate 
speculators waiting for additional 
human fodder. After LePrince had 
led his sanitation gangs into action, 
inaugurated sanitary inspection, 
established a safe water supply and 
a drainage system for Colén, reduc- 
ing the terrific stenches, and won 
the local acclaim for being stark, 
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ranting crazy, the rents in Coldén 
promptly climbed 2,000 per cent. 

When Joe LePrince protested such 
greedy exploitation, the real estate 
speculators chortled: “You're crazy! 
But we ain't!” Rough-and-tumble 
Canal workers clung to similar views. 
They said: “We ain’t afraid of the 
skeeters!” They kicked holes in 
screen doors, shunned quinine, and 
otherwise refused to obey sanitary 
regulations. Hundreds of them died 
of malaria and thousands were pros- 
trated. The politicians who directed 
the beginning of the Canal also listed 
LePrince and his helpers as complete 
imbeciles. The bureaucrats con- 
tended that natural enemies would 
solve the mosquito problem. 

“What natural enemies?” LePrince 
queried. 

“Bats,” answered the high com- 
mand. “You ought to know about 
bats.” The brass hats were right. Le- 
Prince did. He and his twenty-four 
sanitation laborers had set up work- 
ing headquarters in a ramshackle 
old house near Paraiso village. The 
garret was occupied by hundreds of 
bats and the citizens of Paraiso re- 
ported merrily: “Crazy men living 
in the bat house!” 

LePrince proceeded to gauge the 
value of bats as mosquito killers. 
He found that tubs of water were 
scummed with mosquito larvae and 
that many of the mosquitoes were 
Anopheles—malaria _ carriers. « The 
mosquitoes were full of bat blood! 
Obviously the bats were not destroy- 
ing the mosquitoes, though the mos- 
quitoes were doing their best to de- 
stroy the bats. 

LePrince and his men kept right 
on killing mosquitoes. Within two 
years, or by 1907, the sick rate among 
Canal workers, which had been as 


‘high as 670 per thousand, had fallen 


to 20 per thousand. (While that of 
New York City employees was 27 
per thousand.) LePrince led his 
workmen into the jungle edges of 
the Canal strip, attacking mosquito 
breeding places. But malaria _per- 
sisted. LePrince noted that mosqui- 
toes showed great fondness for the 
stately rows of palms which graced 
the Central Plaza of Panama City. 
There, as in many other tropical cit- 
ies, royal palms are herbaceous roy- 
alty. But they harbor the most vil- 
lainous species of mosquitoes. Le- 
Prince felt confident that if the palm 
trees were done away with, their 
tenant mosquitoes would be forced 
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to take shelter in houses or buildings 
where the disease spreaders could be 
erased by fumigation. One very dark 
night in Panama City LePrince and 
_a picked posse of his workmen en- 
tered the Plaza, dug up the palm 
trees and hauled them away. 

That was darkly illegal. But it 
thwarted the malaria. City officials, 
humid with fury, issued warrants 
for LePrince’s arrest; then, recalling 
that the gringo engineer was crazy, 
they withdrew the warrants and left 
to the military commander the task 
of reprimanding the culprit. The 
commander declined, commenting 
direly that there is no use in punish- 
ing the insane. 

The “cleanup boys” kept at work. 
They put up millions of yards of 
copper screening; ordered all ma- 


laria sufferers confined in mosquito- . 


proof cages or rooms; and distributed 
quinine at every mess table. 

The health of Canal workers 
reached world highs. LePrince 
worked on. He produced a terse note- 
book gospel of work; the ten com- 
mandments of mosquito fighting 
which he proceeded to _ enforce 
throughout the 456 square miles of 
Isthmus strip: “Eliminate standing 
water. Remove trash and rubbish. 
Keep buckets and tubs upside down. 
Fill all cisterns. Coat all undrain- 
able surface water with oil. Keep 
roofs and gutters clean. Change 
water in flower vases at least every 
three days. Keep empty cans off the 
premises. Keep cellars dry. Treat 
malaria sufferers promptly.” 

Though orthodox practice today, 
a third-century ago this was conclu- 
sive proof of insanity. That was still 
the case in 1914 when the lanky, 
leather-brown crank of a mosquito 
fighter left the Isthmus to become 
the public health engineer for New 
Orleans. After distinguished success 
in reducing malaria rates of New 
Orleans and its adjacent deltas, Le- 
Prince became senior sanitary engi- 
neer of the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice. During 1923 he directed yellow 
fever control in the Mexican oil 
fields, and in 1927, following the 
great flood of that year, he di- 
rected all malarial control activities 
throughout the Mississippi Basin. 

When the inveterate mosquito 
fighter returned from Panama, the 
United States was spending noth- 
ing for malaria prevention. By pain- 
fully gradual stages, LePrince’s ef- 
forts began winning wider notice. 





Southern railroads, engineering col- 
leges, and boards of health began 
joining the “crusade.” In 1916 Con- 
gress granted a first $17,000 for com- 
bating mosquitoes in the Southern 
states. Yet when the First World War 
began some of our biggest army 
camps were placed in notorious ma- 
laria centers. By direction of the 
great Gorgas, who was then Surgeon 
General of our Army, Joseph Le- 
Prince, mosquito blitzer, changed to 
Army khaki (as a major) and with- 
out waiting to be called crazy, di- 
rected drainage and mosquito rid- 
dance for thirty-six Army and Navy 
posts throughout the United States. 
During the First World War Army 
malaria rates fell from the forty per 


was made possible 


cent of Spanish-American War days 
to less than one per cent. 

Also, Major LePrince had the ex- 
ceptional pleasure of launching air 
warfare against mosquitoes. That be- 
gan early in 1918 at Quantico, the 
great U.S. Marine Base on the Poto- 
mac, which was then a “bad spot” 
for mosquitoes and malaria. At tide- 
water the river is crowded with many 
acres of floating eel grass—ideal for 
mosquito-breeding since the grass 
protects the mosquito larvae from 
fish and other natural enemies. De- 
stroying the larvae with oil was im- 
practical because the grass keeps the 
oil from spreading over the water. 
So LePrince undertook “dusting” 
the water with toxic powders such 
as paris green, spread from hoppers 
placed in low-flying scouting planes. 





Once more he was branded as crazy 
and once more his crazy idea worked. 
Plane dusting of the Potomac tide- 
water blasted malaria out of the Ma- 
rine base and instituted airplane 
combat of mosquitoes which is now 
saving thousands of lives among our 
fighting men. LePrince started it— 
for the Marines. 

On being retired for age by the 
Public Health Service in 1931, Jo 
seph LePrince promptly returned to 
the study of mosquitoes and their 
natural enemies, and other adven- 
tures in mosquito fighting. There 
are at least 800 species of mosquitoes 
and at least 40 species are proved 
disease-carriers. Around his home in 
Memphis the veteran skeeter-hater 





Black Stor 
One of the locks in the Panama Canal. The construction of the Canal 


through the efforts of the mosquito fighters 


captured specimens of malaria-carry- 
ing mosquitoes which were originally 
discovered in Canada, Central Amer- 
ica, the Caribbean islands, even 
Africa. He trapped the Anopheles 
in midwinter. He assembled a col- 
ony of Anopheles Walkeri (a Cana- 
dian species of malaria carrier) , 
hatched their eggs in clear water, and 
froze the larvae or wrigglers in the 
freezing compartments of his refrig- 
erator. Each day for a week he took 
out a cube of the frozen larvae, 
thawed them out, and noted that the 
mosquito wrigglers still lived; forth- 
right proof of the fact that some 
types of malaria mosquitoes can and 
do survive hard, long winters. 
LePrince learned by gradual ex- 
periment that some of the most ef- 
fective mosquito killers are nameless, 
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unpaid, and unappreciated; spiders, 
for example, which destroy untold 
millions of mosquitoes (though 
sometimes invisible since some spe- 
cies of spiders, when pouncing upon 
their mosquito prey, move faster 
than the human eye can follow) ; and 
the humble, warty toad. When hun- 
gry and comparatively empty, frogs 
are excellent mosquito catchers. 
(But when a frog’s stomach becomes 
weighted with prey, the frog loses 
its ability to leap accurately, and so 
begins to miss its winged prizes.) 


Y' ARS ago the mosquito fighter 
established a colony of toads in 
his yard at Memphis. He felt very 
much at home when he heard a 
neighbor confiding loudly over her 
telephone: “My dear, I have a per- 
fectly insane man living next door. 
Every morning he sits and plays with 
a mob of horrible frogs. . . . And 
sometimes he comes over and drops 
live fishes into my lily pool... .” 

Che latter symptom was correctly 
stated. Mouth for mouth and pound 
for pound, fish are the most effective 
destroyers of mosquitoes. They feed 
upon the pests during the aquatic 
stages (while the larva or pupa must 
live in water and breathe air). Thus, 


lily or other garden pools, when 
stocked with fish, become the cheap- 
est and most effective of all mosqui- 
to traps. It is the pregnant female 
mosquito which selects the water in 


which to deposit eggs. The same 
mosquito sucks blood and in so do 
ing spreads disease. The best way to 
erase mosquito progeny is to lure 
them to deposit their eggs in water 
where the eggs and larvae can be 
easily and regularly destroyed. 
Simple strategy, but effective. 
Though not the first steps. The cus- 
tomary LePrince technique begins 
with locating the mosquito breeding 
places and learning how far the adult 
mosquitoes are able to fly. To gain 
the latter information he frequently 
traps the mosquitoes, dyes them 
green, blue, or other conspicuous 
colors, releases them and traps them 
again, meanwhile keeps careful rec- 
ords of the distances which the 
winged destroyers fly— (some species 
travel only a few hundred yards 
from their breeding places, while 
others travel several miles). A good 
“spotter” thereby traces each mos- 
quito or clan of mosquito to its 
breeding place, then destroys the 
breeding place. The real strategist 


destroys mosquito breeding places 
which are not conveniently access- 
ible, then sets up model breeding 
places to inveigle the mosquitoes to 
lay their eggs in containers of water 
where the larvae can be destroyed 
easily and regularly. 

Thirty years ago down in Panama 
Joseph LePrince began trapping mos- 
quitoes, spraying them with gaudy 
colored dyes and releasing them. 
Panama natives were flabbergasted 
or terrified to see bright green or 
livid red mosquitoes zooming 
through their open doors. Some re- 
ported to their priests that the devil 
had taken the form of mosquitoes. 
More recently in Memphis local doc- 
tors were confronted by startled 
patients who thought themselves go- 
ing color-blind or exotically crazy. 

“Doc—last night I saw a pea-green 
mosquito on my wrist. I swatted it, 
went to sleep, and this morning the 
darned thing was still green. Look at 
it, Doc, and tell me if I’ve gone 
nuts!” 

The doctor examined the squashed 
mosquito and swabbed his forehead 
—“I think we both have!” 

As a refinement of technique tor 
locating breeding places there is the 
LePrince direction trap. He takes 
two strips of glass, coats both sur. 
faces with a sweetened stickum mix- 
ture and places the glass in the open 
so that a coated surface faces in each 
principal direction. Each morning 
he checks the mosquito catch. If a 
dozen or so mosquitoes are on the 
north face of the glass, that suggests 
the dominant flight direction is from 
the north; if about the same number 
of mosquitoes are stuck to the north 
and east faces, it is probable that the 
mosquitoes are flying in from the 
northeast. Knowing the direction of 
origin, the species of mosquitoes 
caught and its flight range, one can 
usually proceed to the breeding 
place. Recently Colonel LePrince 
walked southwest, two and a halt 
miles from his home, stopped at a 
suburban cottage, and asked permis- 
sion to empty a water barrel which 
served as breeding place for thou- 
sands of Anopheles mosquitoes. 

“How did you know the mosqui- 
toes are coming from my rain bar- 
rel?” the housewife queried. The 
Colonel winked solemnly and made 
circulatory gestures about his right 
ear. “The mosquitoes told me so. . . .” 

Now that the need is at an all-time 
high, Joseph LePrince leads an ever- 
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expanding battle against malaria. 
He has his working headquarters 
at Memphis, a venerable malaria 
center of the Midsouth, and popula- 
tion center for about a million peo- 
ple who are perennial losers to ma- 
laria. The sun-browned old warrior 
continues to organize antimalaria 
work among school teachers, parent- 
teachers associations, in high schools 
and normal schools throughout the 
South. He has made distinguished 
progress as consultant to the superb 
antimalaria campaign of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. He is found- 
ing a Pan-American association of 
sanitation engineers, lecturing to en- 
gineering schools, serving as consult- 
ant to Army and Navy medical 
corps, working with and for the 
American Public Health Association, 
and other medical groups. 

While directing and mapping im- 
mediate, active warfare against mos- 
quitoes, the lank long-strided old 
man who has fought malaria from 
Panama to Canada carries on long- 
range education in mosquito combat 
and damnation. He has organized 
mosquito-fighting clubs throughout 
the deep South. He lectures on mos- 
quito destruction at engineering 
schools and medical colleges through- 
out the nation. He prepares courses 
for use in normal schools and teach- 
ers’ institutes. During his spare time 
he molds toy-size clay models of 
malaria-carrying mosquitoes, their 
larvae and pupae, and sends these 
for the instructive amusement of 
kindergarten and country school 
children. 


A YEARs crowd on and new spring- 
times blow the breath of life in- 
to fields and valleys, and as mosqui- 
toes reappear again to suck blood and 
spread sickness, Joseph LePrince con- 
tinues his brave and stubborn cru- 
sade. Most of his earlier comrades 
are dead. But new comrades join 
him, young men of science, medicine, 
engineering, and the public services. 
They are good companions. Joe Le- 
Prince knows they will far outdis- 
tance him in mosquito combat. He 
knows that is well because so much 
waits to be done, and learned. Man’s 
warfare against the mosquito is at 
its crucial phase. Malaria remains 
the foremost communicable disease 
suffered by man. If its ravages are 
not substantially diminished, mala- 
ria, a major war problem, is capable 
of becoming a postwar tragedy. 














Housewives and Food 


ANY WOMAN who has run a small house or a large 
one with the degree of thrift which is necessary for a 
successful home must be smiling at some of the goings 
on in Washington. We could have told some of the 
high moguls of food distribution a few things. We were 
not asked, however. We could ‘have told them that 
women were not going to buy such things as raisins 
and prunes when points were so high. It was thrift, not 
contrariness, which left the boxes sitting on shelves un- 
bought. But the officials seemed to think it was a sort 
of strike on the part of housewives. 

There was quite a lot of criticism of the food situa- 
tion, and suddenly a housewife was appointed to sit in 
at the food meetings and give advice—a sort of field 
representative of the littke woman at home. She was 
billed as a mother and housewife. She was too, but she 
turned out also to be, according to one Senator, a 
woman who had been important in the Democratic 
campaign work—but under her maiden name. For pur- 
poses of being the Little Woman’s woman, she used 
her husband’s name. For a day or two she was featured 
in the papers. I have not seen her name mentioned 
lately at all, yet here was a job that should have become 
as important as that of Jeffers or Nelson. 


Waste in Army Camps 


OTHER CRITICISMS from the. ladies have been 
about the waste of food in Army camps. One estimate 
was that it was twenty-five per cent of the food. Later 
one of the authorities was indignant at that, and said 
that now careful planning has reduced it to eleven per 
cent. Can you imagine any housewife with limited re- 
sources wasting eleven per cent of her food? Westbrook 
Pegler saw in one camp waiters walking along the tables 
after dinner dumping the food from serving bowls into 
garbage cans. He especially noted half-filled bowls of 
mashed potatoes, string beans, and creamed peas, and 
stacks of a dozen slices of white bread. This was sold 
to a contractor to feed pigs. Great pitchers of coffee 
were thrown away, for pigs did not care for coffee. 


The remedy for all this would be simple. Get from 
the various manufacturers of such products as flour and 
breakfast foods one of their expert dietitians. These 
women are valuable because they know how to produce 
recipes that taste good and are economical. They would 
know what to do with the bowls of mashed potatoes 
and stacks of bread, things which it was bad enough 
to throw away at any time, but which it is almost crimi- 
nal not to use now. The immediate appointment of 
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such women as these—and besides them, the Govern- 
ment could commandeer the food editors of magazines— + 
would mean that costs of military food would go down ; 
fast. Mr. Pegler says he heard of one post where there | 
was a rule that each man help himself to no more than, 
he could eat. If he left food on his plate he invited. 
a mild form of punishment. But there should be a 
stronger form of punishment for the men who tolerate 
waste like this. 


A Mether’s Best Uniform 


THE PAPERS and magazines which a few months 
ago printed charming stories, complete with pictures, 
of papa and mamma going out the door with their din- ~ 
ner pails and with their offspring waving a happy | 
good-by to them are beginning to speak a bit differently. © 
Juvenile delinquency is going up, and partly because { 
children have no one at home to watch them. £ 

One daring man says that the finest uniform for any |, 
mother is a kitchen apron. This sounds much better 
than the nonsense that was emanating from Washington | 
about a Government office instead of a home being the 
proper place for a young married woman. 

Recently the Herald Tribune featured a story with 
pictures which is the worst to date. It was the tale of 
Dolores, aged fifteen, oldest of seven children. Her 
father and mother both work in a munitions factory 


and there is a picture showing them leaving, saying © 
good-by to the family. Dolores begins her work at six, 4 


filling lunchboxes, and the oldest four go to school at 
eight. The neighbors watch the babies while Dolores 
does the shopping. “Preparing the dinner for nine is 
no easy job for even a seasoned housekeeper. To Dolores 
it is just another task,” says the story. Also Dolores is 
very smart at keeping the children out of mischief. 
They are all trained to do some household task, “Irene, 
nine, washes and hangs clothes with professional skill.” 
Robert is a star potato peeler. He is four. Does he not 
sometimes peel off a finger too when Dolores is watching 
the other baby? b 

The story is pretty silly. I doubt a woman would have 
written it. The signature is a man’s, and he is pretty 
proud of Dolores. And so would I be. But has the child 
no rights at all? This is the sort of household drudge 
we used to read about in Dickens. How can a fifteen- 
year-old school girl run a house for nine people? 

We need ammunition to win this war and we need 
people to help manufacture it. But can’t we exhaust 
all our other woman power first—the young woman 
with no responsibilities, the older woman who no longer 
has any? We must have a goodly number to draw on 
before we draft the mothers of young children. 
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THE PASSIONISTS 


IN CHINA 


A Shepherd Rejoins His Flock 





Bishop O’Gara poses with some of his 
flock before his departure for Hong Kong 


\ y E WERE at dinner. The chief 
and only topic of conversation 
was the Bishop. Would he really be 


in today? Would that car actually 


materialize? Was he well enough to 
leave Chihkiang? If so, would he be 
able to make the trip, a hundred and 
fifty miles or so, on one day? Was 
it going to rain? For the ’steenth 
time we were asking ourselves these 
and similar questions, when the tele- 
phone rang. As no one ever calls us 
up except Miss Cheng, the office girl 
in the hospital, or Father Linus, the 
Mission Procurator, we jumped in 
anticipation of a call from the latter. 

“Yes”—it was Father—“yes, the 
Bishop is on his way, and in fact is 
already past Chenki.” Instantly we 
rose from the table, dinner unfin- 
ished, though the “episcopal” Dodge 
would not possibly arrive for anoth- 
and a half. It had been 
agreed that the Sisters should re- 
main on the Yiianling side of the 
river, along with the student nurses 
and the pupils of the two mission 
schools. In no time five or six hun- 
dred school children, the girls car- 
rying specially prepared banners and 
the boys accompanied by their band, 
came hastening down to the water's 
edge. Hundreds of others, both 
Christians and pagans, also gathered. 
For two hours we stood there, from 


er hour 
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time to time intently scanning the 
opposite shore for the first glimpse 
of a flutter of excitement. 

Finally, at about  three-thirty, 
smoke from a volley of firecrackers 
signaled us that our waiting was at 
an end. Immediately appeared the 
coolies bearing the chair in which 
we knew must be His Excellency. 
It was placed in an open boat. The 
priests, who had crossed the river, 
and numerous prominent Christians 
were likewise hurrying into the little 
craft that plies the waters of the Yuan. 
On our side every eye was strained 
to catch sight of Bishop O’Gara. At 
the same time a certain dread filled 
our hearts. Would his long term of 
confinement as a prisoner of war 
and his subsequent misadventures 
and illness have so changed his ap- 
pearance as to make him quite 
unrecognizable? 

Our fears, however, proved vain, 
for presently we were shaking hands 
with one whom we could not fail 
to recognize as the well-loved Vicar 
Apostolic of Yiianling. The mild ex- 
pression of the eyes, the warm smile, 
the soft-toned voice, the quiet dig- 
nity—all were unmistakable, and 
that despite a markedly attenuated 
body and deepened furrows lining 
a previously well-rounded face. 

There was little time then, how- 
ever, to dwell on our reactions. Al- 
ready the surging crowds and in 
their midst the chair, again raised 
aloft on the shoulders of the carriers, 
were moving up the river bank to 
the city’s recently widened and new- 
ly paved main street, and thence 
down to the Mission. Shopkeepers 
and shoppers, housewives, pedlars, 
beggars, children, each and all, were 
suddenly distracted from their vari- 
ous occupations by the unwonted 
tumult, and paused to question ex- 
citedly its cause. 

At the mission entrance, profuse- 
ly decorated with gay-colored paper 
flowers, such as never blossomed in 
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The Bishop returns to Yiianling after five 
months of internment as a prisoner of war 


any garden, bright festoons, and 
welcome signs elaborately done in 
intricately wrought Chinese charac- 
ters—all the thought and work of 
the mission employees—it was almost 
impossible to squeeze through to the 
interior of the church. 

When all who could be accommo- 
dated had found places, a procession 
of seminarians, priests, and the Bish- 
op made its way up the long aisle 
to the sanctuary, where the Church's 
beautiful Te Deum, the hymn which 
so fittingly expresses the exultant 
mood of her children on occasions 
such as this, was solemnly intoned. 
Then to everyone’s delight His Ex- 
cellency, though spent by the unusu- 
al exertions of the day, addressed 
a few words to the congregation, 
words of thanksgiving to God for 
the preservation of his life and of 
gratitude to the Christians for their 
fervent prayers for his welfare. 

Thus ended ten long months of 
anxious waiting. Yiianling’s beloved 
Shepherd was back, was safe again 
within his fold. “Deo gratias,” sang 
the Church. “Hsieh hsieh, T’ien 
Chu,” repeated the Chinese. “Thank 
God,” murmured his fellow mission- 
aries in Hunan—and so too must 
you, his brethren and friends in 
America, have added when the news 
reached you. 
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The following letter, written by Bishop O’Gara since his return to Yiianlin , brings an up-to-date picture 
of mission conditions in Hunan, China, and a word of thanks to the Bishop’s friends in America. The 
Bishop’s health has steadily improved since his home-coming. 








The Catholic Mission 
Yuanling, Hunan, 
China 


November 25, 1942 
Dear Father Emmanuel? 


Today I received your telegram dated November 24, informing me of the gifts of 
Bishop Cushing and Bishop Swint. You cannot know how happy I was to receive this 
good news, which is appreciated so much the more now owing to the high cost of living. 
The Vicariate is passing through a financial crisis that bids fair to give us all 
gray hairs. Prices continue to soar to astronomical figures, and this not only for 
foreigners but for everybodys The advantage we had formerly in the exchange of 


gold to local currency has evanesced, since the cost of the most necessary com- 


modities has mounted to levels even higher than those which prevail in America. 


Just to give you an idea, when I returned from Hong Kong I had to send my Chie 
nese cassock to a tailor to be patched up and cleaned. The tailor told me that it 
was worth, even second-hand, two hundred and fifty dollars [all prices here 
quoted are in United States currency|—so expensive has cloth now become. My 
coat was destroyed in Hong Kong, and I had to have a new one made. With nothing 
special about it, it cost one hundred and fifty dollars. Kerosene is fifty dol- 
lars for a five-gallon tin. Even the poorest substitute for an oil light—the 
Five and Ten Cent Store candle—costs forty-five cents each here, and is con- 
sidered a luxury. The price rise most difficult to meet, however, is in food- 
stuffs. You will realize this when I tell you that coffee costs ten dollars a 
tin. And canned milk costs seven dollars and fifty cents a small can. These 
items are so expensive that we now do without then. 


Difficult as is our situation, however, it is by no means bad compared to 
the privations some other Vicariates have suffered. Yuanling is acting as host 
for the duration to seven Sisters, Grey Nuns of the Immaculate Conception, and 
five Missionaries of the Scarboro Bluffs Society—all refugees from Chekiang 
Province. They were absolutely wiped out and lost everything in their own mis- 
sion district, and asked for hospitality. They were five months on the road, 
enduring all manner of physical hardships before they reached here—an ex- 
perience similar to that which we went through when we fled before the Com- 
munists and sought the hospitality of the French Missionaries in Kweiyang in 
1927. These Fathers and Sisters are all Canadians, and are to help out in this 
Vicariate until the end of the war. These few are merely our quota, for every 
Vicariate is host now to refugee Missionaries from the coastal provinces. The 
Jesuit Missionaries from Hong Kong are now working in several Maryknoll dis- 
tricts. And other Fathers of the Scarboro Bluffs Society are in the neighbor- 
ing Vicariates of Hengyang and Changsha. 


Be assured of my best wishes and blessing upon your work during the com- 
ing year. I feel very grateful to the members of THE SIGN staff, and to all 
the readers of THE SIGN for their many prayers and anxiety about me while I 
was interned. 


Devotedly yours, 


“LAMM ne ef 


Vicar Apostolic of Yuanling 











Bishop Yu-Pin, while visiting New York City, was guest of Msgr. 
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MecDonneli, National Director of Propagation of Faith Society 


C ATHOLIC Bishop Paul Yu-Pin 
A of China arrived in the United 
States a few weeks ago. As he stepped 
off the plane, he presented a striking 
figure. Tall of stature, he walks with 
lignity and poise. This prince of 
the Church, hardly into his forties, 

yuld be singled out in any group. 

Bishop Yu-Pin is the moral ieader 
of China. Back in old Cathay, he is 
called the Cardinal Mercier of China. 
\ll his days are crowned with works 
of mercy. His presence on the battle- 
field is a call to moral strength and 
courage. In cold and rain, he roves 
through the refugee camps of Free 
China. He moves among the suffer- 
ing masses of his countrymen-at-war 
1s an apostle of mercy: with one 
hand he gives help and relief, with 
the other he holds aloft the Chris- 
tian torch of courage and hope. 

[he Bishop is on a mission. He 
has come to the United States to in- 
crease good will and mutual under- 
standing between the peoples of two 
friendly nations. He tells the. im- 
mortal saga of courage and accom- 
plishment of the Catholic Church in 





wartime China, He pleads with a 
friendly ally to increase immediate 
help to the heroic Chinese armies, 
so that they will win the war. He 
submits that only mutual under- 
standing based on moral, Christian 
principles, will win the peace. 

It was an interesting conversation. 
Shortly after his arrival in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Bishop Yu-Pin was the 
guest of honor at a dinner party. 
The conversation drifted into the 
subject of winning the peace after 
the war, (It was taken for granted 
that the allied nations would win 
the war.) The host assured the 
Bishop, in an inspired statement, 
that China will hold an important 
place at the postwar peace confer- 
ence, as one of the “Big Four” na- 
tions. The Bishop was assured that 
the interests of China are foremost 
in the mind of the President of the 
United States. 

The conversation veered around 
to the question of postwar world 
affairs. The subject of Indo-China 
was brought up: what will happen 
to Indo-China after the war? Some 
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Bishop Yu-Pin in Boston with Bishop Cush- 
ing, a friend of all foreign missionaries 


Bishop Yu-Pin 


By RONALD NORRIS, C.P. 


A Native Bishop explains; and we get 


of China, its purposes and 


seen through Catholic eyes 


opined that the Government of 
China would want to take it over. 
However, another well-informed 
party brought out the interesting 
point that China does not want to 
take over Indo-China after the war; 
that China wants nothing that does 
not belong to her. But neither doe 
she want other outside nations to 
come in and take over Indo-China 
It was mentioned, so rumor has it, 
that the Government of China would 
look favorably upon the idea of a 
postwar plebiscite in Indo-China: 
give the people themselves a chance 
to elect their own government. 

One of the parties present ex 
pressed surprise, or rather admira 
tion, at the unselfishness and sense 
of Christian justice evinced by China. 
The Bishop smiled—and then ex 
plained: 

“China is a pagan country. The 
traditional philosophy of the land is 
Confucianism. But the principles of 
Confucius, who was a master of the 
human heart, are close to human 
nature. They are in harmony with 
the laws of man and nature. They 
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“uphold the rights and dignity of 
human nature. Hence, Confucianism 
"is opposed to aggression; opposed to 
"any ideology that robs the individual 
“of his inherent rights; opposed to 
any political system that belittles the 
if gnity of the individual, the person. 
bit » “There is another force in China 
“today that promotes and elevates 
“these same ideas. That force is Chris- 
tianity. Most of the present-day lead- 
ers in China are Christian. Christian- 
ity perfects nature; it does not destroy 
it. Confucianism, which is in har- 
mony with human nature, makes a 
foundation for Christianity. 
Little or nothing need be destroyed 
in Confucianism. Like human na- 
ture, it needs to be elevated and 
spiritualized. So you must not be sur- 
prised that the leaders of China to- 
day give voice to sane Christian 
principles in international relations. 
“The question of winning the 
peace depends fundamentally upon 
the moral approach. After warring 
nations have been in the throes of 









































































zet a long death struggle, postwar peace 
is fraught with many obstacles. The 
nd only solution, the one hope, is a 
peace based on Christian principles. 
yes The principles for a lasting peace, 
enunciated by the Pope—which are 
in reality the dictates of reason en- 
lightened by Christian thought—is 
nt of § the only solution. For peace there 
over,§ must be a triumph of justice, not 
yrmed § force or some particular cultural 
esting dominance. It is most necessary, too, 
int to® that there be unselfishness, even sac- 
. war; & Tifice. Peace is the pearl of great 
t does § price; the desired of the nations. 
+ dos § Every nation must sacrifice some- 
ms to§ thing in order to gain a greater pos- 
china. § session—peace. All victor nations 
1as it, § have a community of interests. Each 
would § Nation must sacrifice something for 
of af} the common good, for world peace. 
hina: § Selfishness spells war, world disorder; 
hance § sacrifice makes for understanding 
t. and harmony among nations: it wins 
it ex: the peace.” 
imira- Recently, Bishop Yu-Pin came to 
sense § New York. He was met at the sta- 
shina. § tion by-a group of news reporters. A 
n ex-— thousand questions were thrown at 
him. During the press conference, he 
, The § was asked about the morale of the 
and is § Chinese Army. The reporters had 
les a} heard that the Bishop had recently 
of the § come from a tour of the fighting 
uman § fronts of China. The Bishop ex- 
with § plained: 
They f “Six years ago, Japan invaded 
China. The tremendous onslaught, 








by air, land, and sea, unleashed by 
Japan, forced the Chinese army to 
retreat. Battered and bleeding, heroic 
Chinese soldiers fought back. Later, 
China took the offensive against 
tremendously superior odds. On a 
thousand fronts, she has launched 
repeated offensives in a frantic effort 
to drive out the invaders. It is almost 
suicide. We fight against a mecha- 
nized army. We cannot win on the 
battlefield until we get tanks and 
airplanes—thousands of them. But 
China fights on. Our brave soldiers 
are keeping the Japanese bogged 
down in China. Would it be too 
much to say that the Chinese Army 
is keeping the powerful Japanese 
Juggernaut from rolling across to 
America? It is clear that should the 
Chinese Army be beaten into sub- 
mission (God forbid), then the Japa- 
nese would have a million well- 
trained soldiers free to throw into 
the Solomons or Australia. 

“China is fighting a poor man’s 
war. A war in which we trade space 
to get time. A war in which we trade 
tears and blood and lives for time— 
the time when China’s great friend, 
America, will come to her aid and 
help her beat back the invader. What 
China sorely needs are tanks and 
airplanes, thousands of them, and in 
a hurry. Later, perhaps, will be too 
late. China has great faith in the 
promises of America. It is only her 
great faith in the friendship and 
promises of America that keeps our 
armies fighting and dying.” 

One of the leading Churchmen of 
America was in conversation with 
Bishop Yu-Pin. He asked the Bishop 
what the attitude of the Chinese 
Government was toward the Catholic 
Church. The Bishop explained: 

“The Chinese Government is not 
opposed to the Catholic Church. On 
the contrary, it is much in favor of 
the sane philosophy of life and the 
moral principles of the Church. You 
must remember that at the time of 
the revolution in China, many of 
the leaders who surrounded Sun Yat- 





The graphic stories written by Fr. 
Ronald Norris, C.P., which have 


been appearing in THE SIGN since 
the Author's release from imprison- 
ment in Hong Kong, are now avail- 
able in a profusely illustrated book- 
let. You may have as many free 
copies as you request. Address: Mis- 
sion Dept., The Sign, Union City,N.J. 
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sen, the founder of the Chinese Re- 
public, were Christian. Hence no 
philosophy foreign to traditional 
Confucianism or Christianity figured 
substantially in the principles of the 
revolution. That is why today in 
China, every convert to Christianity 
can be both a true Chinese patriot 
and at the same time a good Chris- 
tian. In some other countries, par- 
ticularly in Russia, Germany, and 
Japan, such is not the case. Totali- 
tarianism is so vitiated with anti- 
Christian philosophy that it is very 
dificult, perhaps impossible, for a 
subject to be a true patriot and a 
good Christian at the same time. In 
China we have no such problem. 

“China has a long memory. Grati- 
tude, which is the memory of the 
soul, is one of her virtues. China is 
grateful to the Catholic Church for 
the oustanding war-relief work done 
by the Catholic missionaries. The 
story of the Catholic Church in war- 
time China is eloquent with a thou- 
sand works of mercy and organized 
charities in favor of wounded sol- 
diers, bombing victims, and suffering 
refugees.” 

After listening to Bishop Yu-Pin, 
one of the news reporters approached 
me and asked: “Say, who is this 
man?” I wrote out a spot sketch of 
the Bishop and handed it to him. 
Here it is: 

Catholic Bishop Paul Yu-Pin is the 
Vicar Apostolic of Nanking, China— 
which is now occupied by the Japa- 
nese. The Bishop resides in Chung- 
king, China’s wartime capital. He is 
vice-president of the Government 
Committee for the promotion of so- 
cial welfare of the Chinese people. 
He is a high official of the executive 
committee for refugee relief in 
China. Bishop Yu-Pin is an editor. 
His Chinese daily Ishipao is one of 
China’s “Big Four” newspapers ed- 
ited in Chungking. The Bishop is 
an educator. He runs a large Middle 
School outside Chungking. He taught 
philosophy in Europe. He is also an 
accomplished linguist; he broadcasts 
in four or five languages. He heads 
the Catholic Cultural Association, 
and the Catholic Medical Service of 
China which services some twenty- 
five hospitals in Free China. The 
Bishop has just returned from a tour 
of the battlefronts of China. Bishop 
Yu-Pin is the moral leader of China. 

The reporter read the release. He 
shook his head and said, “What a 
man!” 
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Women at War 54 cmouc warc orrmcn 


HERE is a new kind of army in 

the United States today. The 
soldiers in it bear no arms; they en- 
gage in no combat duty. Yet they are 
helping as directly to win this war 
as any men in the front-line trenches. 
They are the members of the Wom- 
en’s Army Auxiliary Corps, more 
familiarly known as the WAAC’s. 

You have seen them in newspaper 
photos and in newsreels—marching 
in perfect formation, saluting with 
precision, driving ton-and-a-half 
trucks, cooking, typing; in fact, en- 
gaged in any of the hundreds of jobs 
they are taking over in the Army. 

And looking at the WAAC’s eager, 
alive faces, their keen eyes, the pur- 
poseful set of their chins, and their 
sure stride, perhaps you have won- 
dered what these women were like— 
the kind of backgrounds from which 
they came, what inspired them to 
join, how they are being trained, the 
jobs they're holding, the effect of the 
service on their lives and characters 
and aspirations. 

Some of these questions are being 
answered for you through the press; 
some you may see answered with 
your own eyes, if you live near such 
army camps as Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas; Fort Devens, Massachusetts; 
Fort Huachuca, Arizona; Fort Sheri- 
dan, Illinois; or Camp Custer, Michi- 





S 
luternational photos 


gan, where WAAC companies have 
been sent. 

Perhaps I can add other informa- 
tion. As a member of the first officer 
candidate class, I came to Fort Des 
Moines, Iowa, on July 20, 1942. Six 
weeks later, on August 29, I was com- 
missioned a Third Officer, equivalent 
to second lieutenant in the men’s 
army. In my jobs, first in Public Re- 
lations and then in Plans and Train- 
ing, and later in Technical Informa- 
tion, I have watched the influx of 
new auxiliaries and officers, and have 
had contact with many of them. 

The kind of women who join? 
You probably have had some enroll 
from your own town. They represent 
all professions and jobs; they repre- 
sent the successes of business life, too, 
the women who have had good posi- 
tions, paying salaries in many cases 
greater than they receive as WAAC’s. 

Women I personally know came 
from varied jobs. In the officers’ quar- 
ters where I lived, one woman was a 
graduate civil engineer; another a 
former newspaper reporter; several 
were teachers in high schools and 
colleges; the rest, business women. 

I know one auxiliary who spent 
most of her life in Alaska; her job 
was trapping land otters. She still 
owns a line of traps there. Another 
was home economics director for a 
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_one thread of thought; there’s a job 


Col. Oveta Culp Hobby, director r 
the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
more familiarly known as the WAAC, 








gas company in Illinois. One girl why 
drove me to an appointment one 
had traveled over the world with he 
father, a noted archeologist. On 
company commander taught at § 
Mary’s, in South Bend, Ind. Ther 
is a former Metropolitan Open 
singer in the army, too, and a gitl 
who directed an orchestra. 

What inspired them to join-y 
leave their homes, the positions the 
had won through much hard study. 
ing and hard work, to give up privag 
and homes as lovely as any you liv 
in, for army life and army barrack 
Through all the varied answers run 


women can do for their country; and 
the WAAC’s want to do that job 
because they want to pay back to 
America a little of the debt they 
owe her. 5 4 

They are women who are trained 
in work the Government can use; 
they are women who have no family 





responsibilities to keep them a 
home. They are physically strongand 
mentally healthy—tests they tookibe 
fore they were sworn in prove tha. 


- So they have joined—given up thei 


desks in schools and offices; given up 
their homes and private ambition 
and goals in order, as many tell, tha 
there will be schools and offices and 
homes after the war is over. 

The original training center fo 
the Women’s Corps was at Fort De 
Moines. Here, through a_ building 
program that resulted in more than 
200 new units since July, about 
10,000 women are in training, in the 
officer candidate school and_ basic 
military course. 

Specialist schools, first established 
at Des Moines, have been moved to 
various parts of the country. The 
courses specialize in administration, 
motor transport, and bakers’ and 
cooks’ duties. Auxiliaries with spt 
cial aptitudes may be sent to thes 
at the end of their basic training. 
Or, if they have special skills, they 
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may go on to the Radio Communica- 
tions School at Kansas City; Newark, 
New Jersey; Hollidaysburg, Pennsyl- 
vania; or to the photography school 
at Lowry Field in Denver, Colorado. 

Officers receive additional training 
for motor transport work at. Camp 
Holabird, Maryland; for mess man- 
agement at the Bakers’ and Cooks’ 
School, Fort Riley, Kansas; for gov- 
ernment procedures and forms at the 
Adjutant General’s School, Fort 
Washington, Maryland, and the In- 
spector General’s School, Washing: 
ton, D. C.; for chemical warfare at 
the Edgewood Arsenal, Maryland. 
Women are even being sent to the 
oficers’ top schocl, Command and 
General Staff School, at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 

Basic auxiliaries are also being 
trained at later WAAC centers— 
Daytona Beach, Florida, where the 
Corps has taken over eighty-five 
hotels, five office buildings, and an 
auditorium; and Fort Oglethorpe, 


tinue taking over the desk jobs— 
typing, filing, bookkeeping; such 
other office jobs as stapling, multi- 
graphing, mimeographing. We shall 
be in the administrative end of such 
offices as personnel, finance, and clas- 
sification. WAAC’s wiil drive the 
Army jeeps and trucks. They're 
learning to service them, too; even 
to “tune” them up. Naturally, the 
women are taking over the WAAC 
mess halls and kitchens—the baking, 
cooking, meat cutting, stockroom. 
Just recently, the Army Air Force 
named twenty-five different kinds of 
technical jobs the WAAC’s must take 
over in order to allow more of our 
able-bodied men an opportunity to 
shoot the guns and wield the bayo- 
nets in battle. These new openings 
for women include such jobs as air- 
craft electricians, power plant spe- 
cialists, propeller specialists, para- 
chute riggers, automobile mechanics; 
radio mechanics and operators;.con- 
trol tower operators; bombsight re- 


An attractive WAAC services an army truck at Camp Upton. This is one of the 


many technical jobs the WA AC’s are taking over to release men for active duty 


Georgia; Camp Devens, Massachu- 
setts; and Ruston, Louisiana. In 
charge of the entire training program 
is Brigadier General Don C. Faith, 
who has been with it since its incep- 
tion in May 1942. The director of 
the Corps, of course, is Director 
(Colonel) Oveta Culp Hobby, whose 
headquarters are in Washington, D.C. 
Probably the question most often 
asked of us by civilians is, “But what 
are the WAAC’s going to do?” The 
answer is simple: they will do all 
the noncombatant jobs in the Army 
which will release men to fight. 
Specifically, we aré and will con- 
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pair women; and photography ex- 
perts. 

Will the Army be able to use the 
150,000 women provided by the bill 
creating the Corps? Within a month 
after the WAAC was formed, re- 
quests had come in to Army head- 
quarters for thousands of women to 
take over men’s jobs in Army camps 
and stations. When the Air Corps 
asked for us, officials declared they 
could use thousands more. Yes, it 
looks as if there will be room for all 
the women the bill calls for. 

A question with which Catholics 
may be concerned more than most 
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people is the effect the Corps is hav- 
ing on women in it. What will living ; 
a more or less community life, wear- 
ing a uniform, and undergoing strict 
dicipline do to them?’ Bat. perhaps 
Catholics—again, more than most 
people—should be able to answer 
that question; all their lives they 
have been accustomed to women in: 


uniform, living in communities, 
working toward one goal, 
True, that goal for us, the 


WAAC’s, is worldly, and its attain- 
ment—victory for the United States 
and the freedoms of religion, press, 
speech, and assembly—capable of 
early and easier achievement, we 
hope; yet the uniform, for instance, 
is just as definitely a badge of our 
service and discipline as the habit 
of the nun. When we don it, we are 
dedicating ourselves to a task; we 
wear the uniform as humbly and yet 
as proudly, too. 

Will women live and work to- 
gether in harmony, and obey the 
directions of other women? Again, 
the answer is affirmative. 

Military: courtesy and discipline 
have become an integral part of the 
character of the WAAC’s. Their 
smiling faces as they salute the offi- 
cers are symbolic of this—the eager 
and easy way they take to drill. 

This drill, incidentally, is the 
Army way of instilling discipline— 
instant and instinctive obedience to 
all commands. “By the left flank, 
march” sends all the women in a cer- 
tain direction at the same moment. 
They learn to march—and work—in 
unison, much as a football or bas- 
ketball team does. And the team 
spirit produced is the same. In fact, 
our excellence in drill and our com- 
pany spirit and co-operation were 
the two things that impressed Army 
officials most. 

All these facts have, I hope, an- 
swered some of the questions about 
WAAC'’s that you have had. But it is 
impossible to convey fully the pride 
we have in being the first women 
in American history to work so 
directly to preserve American prin- 
ciples and ideals; impossible to tell 
the feeling of dedication to the job 
before us. 

But of this I am sure—the WAAC’s 
will come out of the Corps with a 
stronger patriotism, a more ardent 
faith in America, a better under- 
standing of other women, and a de- 
termination to preserve the freedom 
for which they labored so willingly. 





Best Play of the Season 


Customary selection of the outstanding new play by 
an American author has been made less difficult than 
usual by the presentation of Sidney Kingsley’s excep- 
tionally fine historical study, THE PATRIOTS. An 
eloquent and provocative drama of contemporary in- 


terest, it will undoubtedly retain its flavor and im- 


portance for many years to come. 

Kingsley has set down in tangible form the principles 
of freedom and equality on which this nation was 
founded and for which we battle now. In dramatizing 
the events and recreating the vivid personalities of an 
earlier day, he has done a tremendous service at a time 
when a strong statement of basic values is so necessary. 


The problems which faced the adolescent Union are 
not far below the surface now, more than a century 
later. We have in our midst many who would tamper 


with the common man’s freedom, his right to life, to 
liberty and the pursuit of his own happiness, The cross- 
roads at which we stand are as critical as those the coun- 
try faced when Jefferson and Hamilton crossed verbal 
swords over such weighty issues as states’ rights and a 
system of effective governmental checks and balances. 

Che Playwrights Company has contributed a hand- 
some production and deft direction. The result is a 


forceful, straightforward thesis, rather than a spectacular 
display of pyrotechnic dramatics, one that accomplishes 
the herculean task of breathing life into a historical 


document. 


Raymond Edward Johnson is completely credible in 
his interpretation of Thomas Jefferson, a performance 
to be numbered among the season’s best. Fine portrayals 
are also offered by House Jameson as a somewhat pom- 


pous Alexander Hamilton; an aging and tired Wash- 
ington in the person of Cecil Humphreys, and Madge 
Evans as Jefferson's lovely daughter. Much of the credit 


By JERRY COTTER 


Left: Raymond Edward Johnson and Madge Evans offer 
fine portrayals as Thomas Jefferson and his daughter 
in “The Patriots,” outstanding drama of the year 


for the play’s high entertainment quotient must go to 


their splendid characterizations and the good work of 
the entire supporting cast. 

Because The Patriots is such an effective combination 
of good theater and a staunch defense of those principles 
of government we call “the American way,” it is THE 
Sicn selection as the year’s outstanding new drama. 


Nazi Junier 


TOMORROW THE WORLD poses one of the most 
perplexing world problems, sandwiched between slices 
of strained theatrics. It is the effect of Nazi indoctrina- 
tion on the unfortunate youth of Germany and the 
safest and surest method of postwar regeneration. An 
enigma of such dynamic proportions deserves more in- 
telligent and contemplative consideration than James 
Gow and Arnaud d’Usseau have invested in their three- 
act treatise. 

Salvaging the Hitler Jugend who have come under the 


pernicious influence of totalitarian education is a stag- | 


gering assignment. In the play we are treated to a 
sample of what we may expect when a swaggering 
adolescent storm trooper arrives in the Midwest home 


Tyrone Power and Dana Andrews in a tense moment from 
“Crash Dive,” romantic and exciting saga of underseas warfare 
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of his professor-uncle. Bitterly contemptuous of Amer- 
ican “mongrels” he proceeds deliberately to disrupt the 
lives of all members of the household. Often his juvenile 
depravity reaches heights where reason and logic are 
discarded for dramatic effect. 

When the authors attempt to dogmatize on matters 
of faith in their argument for the free life, they seri- 
ously discredit the cause by their superficial philosophy. 
It is obvious that their solution is deeply imbedded in 
the mire of present-day amorality. Probably for this 
reason the final scene wherein the first step toward re- 
demption is accomplished rings hollow and metallic, 

Skippy Homeier stomps off with all acting honors as 
the horrendous young fanatic. His performance is an 
amazing one for a 12-year-old, presaging an important 
career. Ralph Bellamy’s plodding amiability fits per- 


Henry Fonda and Mary Beth Hughes find themselves among 
the spectators at a lynching in “The Ox-bow Incident” 





fectly into the role of the complacent professor, and 
Shirley Booth is convincing as the Jewish teacher who 
eventually effects the psychological “cure.” 

Tomorrow the World has several moments of tense 
drama, but actually it provides neither exceptional en- 
tertainment nor an acceptable solution for an extremely 
delicate world problem. 


Much Ado 


A fast-moving, often hilarious, comedy of mixed emo- 
tions and youthful romance, KISS AND TELL has been 
handled as tastefully as its borderline su-ject matter 
permits. 

Based on a series of family-life sketches from a na- 
tional magazine, the farce revolves around a secret mar- 
riage and moppet maneuvering that kindles an already 
smoldering family feud. Many of the scenes are amus- 






ing in a frantic comedy style that depends as much on 
shrewd characterization as on plot for result. 

Joan Caulfield plays a suburban deb with charm and 
awareness of the humor-value of her lines. Ably assist- 
ing are Tommy Lewis, Jessie Royce Landis, Richard 
Widmark, Robert Kieth, and Judy Parrish, in a rather 
hectic farce designed solely for the adult trade. 


Franchot Tone, Anne Baxter, and Akim Tamiroff find ad- 
venture in a small Egyptian hotel in “Five Graves to Cairo” 





Colossus 


The “greatest show on earth” outside of the political 
arena is the well-publicized Ringling Brothers, Barnum 
and Bailey Circus. This year the mammoth display in- 
augurates a wartime tour with a rousing, riotous me- 
lange of noise, color, excitement, and gaudy nostalgia. 
The spring and summer season will be devoted prin- 
cipally to the Treasury Department’s War Bond Sale 
with the big show visiting more than eighty cities in an 
8,000-mile trek around the country. 

As usual the performance is splashy and spectacular, 
featuring the most daring aerialists, fearless trainers, 
bouncing clowns, and bespangled equestriennes as sup- 
porting players to the animals, whose ferocious roars 
seem slightly more ill-tempered since meat rationing 
went into effect. A nostalgic note has been added for the 
oldsters with the presentation of a typical circus street 
parade as the fans of forty years ago remember it. A glit- 
tering United Nations spectacle provides a stirring finale 
for a noisy super-show that is an excellent prescription 
for war weariness. 


Kremlin Pilgrimage 


A weak blend of fact, fancy, and considerable mis- 
representation, the screen version of Joseph E. Davies’ 
controversial diary, MISSION TO MOSCOW is a 
propaganda-saturated document of very minor enter- 
tainment value. It has been fashioned principally for 
those who tend toward adulation of Red politics rather 
than admiration for the bravery and heroism of the 


* tenacious Russian Army. 


Fraught with misstatements, obvious attempts at po- 
litical canonization, and glaring omissions, the mani- 
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festo is inconsistent to the point of fantasy. Even casual 
observers of the international scene will be amazed at 
the hocus-pocus with which the Polish and Finnish 
questions have been treated; the famous purge trial 
scene borders ‘closely on burlesque, and the tremen- 
dously important religious issue is blithely disregarded. 
No explanation of the omission is necessary, but it does 
make many of the high-sounding statements of Soviet 
policy and the plea for a more sympathetic understand- 
ing of their position slightly ridiculous. 

Some excellent newsreel clips of the armed might of 
the USSR are the highlights of the film. They provide 
insight into the real reason for the repeated resistance 
and holding power of the Russian Army. In the main, 
the producers have missed up on an unusual oppor- 
tunity to make a solid contribution to future world 
amity. Instead of presenting an honest pictorial study 
of a mighty ally, they have resorted to glorification of a 
political regime that cannot even stand close scrutiny. 

Che former Ambassador appears in the prologue to 
explain, among other things, his “high respect for the 
honesty of the Soviet leaders.” He is undoubtedly sin- 
cere in his attempt to solidify American-Russian rela- 
tions, but in calling on us to adopt a more sympathetic 
attitude toward the Soviet he never intimates that an 
obligation exists for the Red leaders to conciliate their 
own people as well as the allies who have contributed 
so much to their war effort. 

Oscar Homolka is admirably suited to the role of Lit- 
vinoff. He is the most capable member of the large cast. 
Walter Huston does well as the Ambassador, and Ann 
Harding is completely believable as Mrs. Davies. George 
Tobias, Eleanor Parker, Richard Travis, Gene Lock- 
hart, Frieda Inescort, Helmust Dantine, and Dudley 
Field Malone as Prime Minister Churchill, are all im- 
portantly and effectively cast. 

Mission to Moscow is an ambitious project which 
misses fire as entertainment. It cannot be considered 
seriously as a political credo because all concerned seem 
to have been so blinded by the glare of the. Red Star 
that they cannot see the light of truth and honesty. 


Reviews in Brief 


Inflamed passions and stark Nazi brutality highlight 
EDGE OF DARKNESS the best of the recent flood of 
films concerned with the underground movement in 
Europe. A small Norwegian fishing village is the back- 
ground for a series of taut, gripping emotional se- 
quences made particularly engrossing by the brilliant 
performances of Ann Sheridan, Judith Anderson, Wal- 
ter Huston, Errol Flynn, Ruth Gordon, John Beal, and 
Nancy Coleman. Decidedly not family material, this 
calloused, uncompromising study serves as an incisive 
piece of anti-Axis propaganda. (Warner Brothers) 


Housing conditions in the nation’s capital gives im- 
petus to the comedy writers in THE MORE THE MER- 
RIER. This situation supplies ample opportunity for 
timely humor and sparkling dialogue, but unfortu- 
nately, many of the scenes are suggestive. Joel McCrea, 
jean Arthur, and Charles Coburn are the costars in 
this partly objectionable lightweight feature. 


Although we are now actively engaged in a decisive, 
global war for survival, the Time-Life-Fortune combine 
still prefers to fight with pen and camera the recent 
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Spanish civil war, INSIDE FASCIST SPAIN, the latey 
March of Time release, is a typical example of biased 
reporting. We advise every adult to see it, if only t 
discover the lengths of distortion to which our pseudo. 
liberals will go to create a false impression. Hardly jn 
the prized spirit of American fair play, it portends a 
dangerous trend toward fanaticism and bigotry. 


CRASH DIVE is Tyrone Power’s last motion picture 
appearance for the duration. It is also rousing good en. 
tertainment and a tense saga of undersea warfare. The 
romantic angle of the story is trite but the exciting ac. 
tion moments compensate fully. Power handles his last 
civilian assignment with distinction, and Anne Baxter, 
Dana Andrews, James Gleason, and Dame May Whitty 
head a sturdy supporting cast. (goth Century-Fox) 


The relentless impact of a “block-buster” is contained 
in the celluloid excitement called THE OX BOW IN. 
CIDENT. It is the story of a lynching, with all the 
sadistic mob hysteria that accompany such unfortunate 
incidents. In this instance the victims are completely 
innocent, a fact the bloodthirsty posse brushes aside 
without second thought. A forceful study of emotions 
complementing the story of two roving cowboys, the film 
is strong, undiluted adult material. In one sequence a 
serious error in Catholic practice has been permitted to 
pass by the film makers. It depicts one of the characters 
“confessing” to a layman for later presentation to a 
priest. More careful pre-production study would elim- 
inate such obvious errors from any screen production. 
Henry Fonda, Dana Andrews, Jane Darwell, Frank 
Conroy, and Mary Beth Hughes are present to offer first 
caliber characterizations in an exciting, intelligent adult 
motion picture. (goth Century-Fox) 


When DU BARRY WAS A LADY occupied the the- 
atrical spotlight a few seasons back it walked off with 
all honors as the most offensive musical of the year. 
Naturally, the screen version has been prettied up con- 
siderably, but the result, washed face et al, is not suf- 
ficiently high in entertainment qualities to warrant 
recommendation. Red Skelton, Lucille Ball, Gene Kelly, 
Virginia O’Brien, and ‘Jimmy Dorsey's orchestra labor 
valiantly in a lost cause. (MGM) 


The junior movie fans will find particular enjoyment 
in HARRIGAN’S KID. Typical matinee material, it is 
also coherently planned and developed so that the aver- 
age adult entertainment seeker will be satisfied with the 
trend of its recognizable plot. Sportsmanship vs. shady 
practices in the racing field is the basic conflict with the 
ever-reliable William Gargan, Bobby Readick, Frank 
Craven, Leo Gorcey, and J. Carrol Naish in the leads. 
Recommended for the family’s next movie jaunt. (MGM) 


The wily fox of North Africa figures prominently in 
the melodramatic plot of FIVE GRAVES TO CAIRO. 
As impersonated by Eric von Stroheim, Rommel makes 
theatrical strides before the camera against a timely set- 
ting of desert warfare. An assorted group of persons find 
adventure in a small Egyptian hotel which is the head- 
quarters of Field Marshal Rommel. Altogether the pro- 
duction make an unusual adventure yarn for adult au- 
diences. Franchot Tone, Anne Baxter, and Akim Tam- 
iroff are all convincing in important roles. (Paramount) 
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VERONICA’S VEIL 


By BONAVENTURE GRIFFITHS, C.P. 


NE of the most scintillating gems 
O in the treasury of Christian tra- 
dition is the exquisite tale of Veroni- 
ca. Out of the welter of treachery and 
hate which fiercely inundated the 
Via Dolorosa, the touching compas- 
sion and thoughtful pity of this gen- 
tle lady rose like the pure sun-pierced 
spray flung free of a seething sea. 
This valiant woman has left a mem- 
ory that still freshens and heartens 
the souls of men. In her noble cour- 
age she has become the glory of her 
sex, for where strong men failed, she 
withstood a bloodthirsty world to its 
face and brought comfort and solace 
to the suffering Saviour. 

The great Peter had sworn a 
mighty oath to follow Christ through 
fre and brimstone, and he had 
brandished his sword to seal this 
oath. But Peter fell an easy prey to 
the wily ridicule of a serving maid. 
In the thrill of Peter's roaring prom- 
ise other Apostles had echoed 
his vow of enduring steadfast- 
ness, but a vengeful multitude 
had made them quail and flee. 
Many there were who had 
basked in the glory of the 
Nazarene’s fame and had 
proudly pointed themselves 
out as intimates of the won- 
der-worker. But when bonds 
made fast the hands of Christ 
and brutal soldiers hustled 
Him off like any common 
malefactor, they no longer 
considered. it wise even to 
know the prophet of Naz- 
areth. 

So the once stalwart com- 
panions of Christ abandoned 
Him and left Him a lone way- 
farer on the Via Dolorosa. 
Condemned to die, flogged 
and beaten, rejected and 
cursed, reputed with the 
wicked, jeered and laughed 
at, spit upon and reviled, 
weighted down with a cross 
and dragged through the mire 


of ignominy and shame, weary unto 
death and pierced through the heart 
with sorrow, there was no one to lift 
even a comforting finger, no one save 
the Cyrenian, he who now silared 
His cross and His contumely. 

The sun now rode high in the 
heavens, pouring down its hard 
bright rays only to intensify the 
turbulence of the scene below. There 
was no cessation to the noisy chant 
of the ever-moving multitude. It 
would seem that the heat of the 
mounting sun had fired the already 
molten blood lust and was driving 
the insane mob into a veritable in- 
toxication of hate. Nor could it but 
add to the dreadful agony of the 
bruised and broken Christ. No sym- 
pathetic warmth poured into the 
open wounds as of soft balm and oil. 
Instead the blistering rays stung the 
tender rawness and laid over it a 
festering soreness which generated 
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its own finely intensified twinging 
agony. Beads of sweat stood out to 
bathe the marred countenance, be- 
dim the eyes, and seep like a bitter 
brine through the parched and 
cracked lips. No cooling hand 
reached out to lessen the torture; no 
thoughtful hand appeared to wave 
off the maddening droves of flies and 
insects. Only callous and _ vicious 
hands were there to beat and buffet 
anew. 

Certainly man had reached his 
lowest depths. Born to share a pin- 
nacle with the angels, he was able 
through his own perversity to lower 
himself to the level of the beast. 
There was wisdom to ennoble him, 
compassion to touch him, and mercy 
to enrich him. There was all the in- 
nate beauty of his higher nature to 
adorn him. Yet so finely balanced a 
creature was he that his wisdom 
could turn to folly, his compassion 
to cruelty, and his mercy to 
brutality and foul in corrup- 
tion all the beauty of his na- 
ture. That delicate balance 
was governed by a queenly 
reason and a will to sway his 
inmost being. But man could 
dethrone this guiding genius 
and prostitute it to the lusts 
of hate, revenge, and every 
deadly inhuman desire. And 
nowhere has man disgraced 
himself by unmitigated bes- 
tiality as in the role of Christ’s 
tormentor. On the Via Dolo- 
rosa he ran berserk, heartless, 
and pitiless, transformed into 
a murdering animal that had 
lashed itself into a madness 
which defied even a Divine 
antidote. 

Yet, while strong men were 
destroying themselves with 
the ingenuity of devils and 
branding the entire human 
race with a horrible crime, 
Christ was ever redeeming 
them from themselves. Using 
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“the weak things of the world to put 
to shame the strong,” Christ would 
parry brutal strength with a well- 
tempered, double-edged blade of 
compassion and pity. Against the 
blood lust of hate He would throw 
the gentle but irresistible force of 
spotless charity. Against the slime of 
the spittle and the coarseness of Vi- 
tuperation He would set up a shield 
of purity and nobleness. He would 
build a rampart against which the 
deadly shafts of evil men would 
break asunder and shatter harm- 
lessly. His Kingdom was not of this 
world. So also His weapons would be 
of another world. 

Veronica appeared on the Via 
Dolorosa in the full heat of the day, 
and when the fury of hate had 
reached its zenith. Around her raged 
a sea of madness; hot winds of malice 
and baseness beat at her; waves of 
scorn broke over her and drenched 
her and sought to drag her down 
into the ruthless maelstrom. But on 
she came, the unassailable challenge 
of man’s better self. The crowd fell 
back awed by her vibrant beauty and 
dignified assurance. 

Pity and compassion welled up to 
shine through her tears as she gazed 
on the Man of Sorrows. What silent, 
courageous suffering she was witness- 
ing. From the crown of the head to 
the soles of the feet there was no 
soundness. The rough stones had 
torn open the feet; the scourges had 
wound their cruel lengths around 
that body to rip it open unmerci- 
fully; the cross had dug deeply into 
the 
blood and sweat and spittle had de- 
filed the noble face, and the head 
had grown horribly swollen and dis- 
colored from the penetrating thorns. 
And this was the work of these sense- 
less brutes. The shame of it! Around 
into those mocking faces she looked. 
No sign of pity anywhere. 

Indignation swelled the compas- 
sion of her sympathetic soul. A gen- 
erous impulse seized her, and to the 
astonishment of the rabble. she 
snatched the flowing veil from her 
head and thrust it with gentle earn- 
estness around the unsightly face of 
Christ. The soothing touch of the 
soft silk and the embracing sweet- 
ness of the cool folds brought com- 
fort to the very marrow of His bones, 
Che tender hands of the holy woman 
pressed gently at His eyes and around 
His fevered brow to wipe away the 
bitter sweat and spittle and soak out. 





raw wounds of the shoulders; - 


the darkening blood. The comforting 
gesture brought refreshment to each 
aching wound. It assuaged the awful 
heat of His anguished limbs and 
eased the ceaseless throbs of pain. It 
lay on His heart like the delicious 
sweetness of the morning dew. It 
gave balm to His weary soul, strength 
to His faltering efforts. 

A solemn stillness surrounded the 
inspiring tableau. Against the might 
of Rome and the brutal strength of 
the unruly mob, the simplicity and 
pure charity of Veronica had pre- 
vailed. Generosity of soul had ren- 
dered impotent the strong passioned 
viciousness of a debased humanity. 
Christ had chosen the simple but 
greathearted Simon to lead the way 
to His cross; now He had chosen 
Veronica, the compassionate lady of 
Jerusalem, to prove that gentleness 
can overcome might. 


ERONICA slowly removed the 
veil from the face of Christ. In 
the gratitude that shone from those 
eyes, now bright and lustrous, the 
holy woman was rewarded with a 
fleeting glance of the transfigured 
Saviour. She glimpsed the full beauty 
of eternal splendor that shone in 
their luminous depths. She saw the 
handsome countenance clothed in 
radiance of unearthly grandeur. 
Jeweled thorns flashed with the iri- 
descent fire of precious gems and cov- 
ered the Sacred Head with a diadem 
of glory. All else faded in the light 
of this haunting vision. Enraptured 
she stood: For, in removing the veil 
from the disfigured head of Christ, 
she had been privileged for an in- 
stant to remove also the veil of hu- 
manity and to enjoy one écstatic 
glimpse of the face of God. 
Later, in the quiet of her home, 


. Veronica set about washing the veil 


soiled with the blood and sweat of 
Christ. But as she unfolded the cloth 
a delightful fragrance escaped to per- 
meate and fill the air about. With 
trembling hands the holy woman 
spread out the clinging folds but to 
gasp in amazement at what she saw. 
There was the face of the Man of 
Sorrows. Deep into the very texture 
had been dyed each detail of pain 
and sorrow. Every delineation of 
anguish, every cut and wound, every 
bruise and discoloration, every hor- 
rid piercing thorn, all were there 
faithfully transferred. Even more 


wonderful was the depth of suffer- 
_ing which Jooked out of those pain- 
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weary eyes. It was hours later th, 
Veronica’s family found her, kneg 
ing in the fragrant atmosphere, a 
gazing with rapture into the face, 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

It is a significant circumstance th 
Christ left behind only one impr, 
sion of His earthly countenance ay 
that from the Via Dolorosa. He le 
in the keeping of men only the in 
age which bore the record of kj 
sufferings, the faithful representation 
of His redeeming love. Men hay 
gained this priceless remembrang 
because a gentle courageous lad 
braved the scorn of the world y 
bring the sorrow-laden Christ a m 
ment of comfort and solace. 

Such was the reward of that simp 
charity which merely offered a clot 
to wipe the brow of Christ. Christia 
charity does it hourly, even every mo 
ment of the day. For the poor a 
always with us. And not only th 
poor, but the sick and afflicted of soil 
and body. Christ walks with the um 
fortunate on the Via Dolorosa of thi 
world. What is done to the least d 
these, His brethren, is done also 
Him. It is the spirit of Veronia 
which so truly typifies Christia 
charity. 

There is a so-called “organized 
charity” that looks upon the poor, 
the afflicted, and the outcast as neces 
sary evils which must be kept in their 
proper places, lest they disturb and 
annoy the rest of mankind. For me 
can fail to discern the features o 
Christ beneath the disfigurements d 
moral and physical evil. They cank 
utterly unaware that in the guise d 
afflicted mankind Christ hungers an 
thirsts, that He haunts the cliniad 
the earth seeking relief from pais 
and sickness, that He is crushed 
the mighty and hounded by tk 
cruel, that He is stung by heartles 
ness and stunned by injustice, or tha 
He wanders homeless over the fac 
of creation. Vernoica wiped the fat 
of a suffering Man and saw the glon 
of an eternal Christ. Christian char 
ity is ever wiping away the blood 
and tears from the souls and bodies 
of men and also finding beneath the 
eternal beauty of the Saviour. And, 
as Christ left in the hands of Veroni 
ca the impression of His anguish, but 
in her soul the indelible richness 
His beauty and truth, so also thet 
is left in the hands of men the itt 
pression of His suffering member, 
but in their hearts the full splendo 
of the glory of Christ. 
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Purgatory 


In a pamphlet left at my door by some Protestant 
sect I read the following: “The place called Purgatory 
was invented by the Roman Catholic Church in the 
year 1438. The Bible says thgt it is the Blood of Jesus 
Christ that makes atonement for sin.” —H. H., PHILA., PA. 


Surely the writer of the pamphlet in question has 
made an outstanding historical discovery. Not only are 
remarkable inventive powers attributed to the Catholic 
Church, but the exact date of the introduction of a sup- 
posed fraud has at last been unearthed for the enlight- 
enment of unsuspecting Catholics. 

What of this date 1438? Of course the pamphlet gives 
no clue but we presume the writer, if he ever heard 
of it and is not merely copying an ancient calumny, 
tefers to the Council of Florence. If so, he had better 
keep his dates straight. The sessions of this Council 
began at Ferrara in 1438, but in January 1439 they were 
transferred to Florence. The main work of this Council 
was directed to the reunion of the Eastern Church with 
Rome. The doctrine of Purgatory was discussed and the 
oficial teaching of the Church on this point was in- 
corporated in a Bull of Pope Eugenius IV. The perti- 
nent words are as follows: “If those who are truly peni- 
tent die in the grace of God before they have done 
sufficient penance for their sins, their souls are cleansed 
by purgatorial punishments after death; and in order 
that their punishments may be alleviated it is possible 
for the living faithful to help them by means of suffrages, 
namely, the Sacrifice of the Mass, prayers, almsgiving, 
and other works of piety.” It must be noted, however, 
that the date of this Bull Laetentur Coeli is July 6, 1439. 
Evidently our pamphlet scholar is not accurate in the 
matter of dates. Furthermore, if his research had taken 
him further he would learn that this whole section of 
the Bull of Pope Eugenius is taken verbatim from the 
Profession of Faith accepted for the Greeks by the Em- 
peror Michael Palaeologus at the Council of Lyons in 
1274. So if there was any invention of Purgatory on the 
part of the Catholic Church, the pamphleteer should 
go back at least another two centuries. 

We also wonder if the pamphleteer has ever read the 


Confessions of St. Augustine, who knew something about 
Christian doctrine. In the eleventh chapter of the ninth 
book, St. Augustine gives us the dying words of his 
mother. “Lay this body anywhere,” said St. Monica, “let 
not the care for it trouble you at all. This only I ask, 
that you will remember me at the Lord’s altar, wher- 
ever you be.” And in the thirteenth chapter St. Augus- 
tine makes his plea, “And inspire, O my Lord God... 
that so many of them as shall read these confessions 
may at Thy altar remember Monica, Thy handmaid, 
together with Patricius, her sometime husband, by 
whose flesh Thou introducest me into life, in what man- 
ner I know not.” 

It is not our intention to prove the doctrine of Pur- 
gatory, but merely to show what a ridiculous and un- 
truthful statement is contained in the sectarian pam- 
phlet. The spreading of such calumnies reminds one of 
the unpraiseworthy zeal condemned by Christ, “Woe 
to you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! because you 
traverse sea and land to make one convert; and when 
he has become one, you make him twofold more a son 
of hell than yourselves.” (Matt. 23:15) 


Attending Several Masses 


I have read your answer about the merit of assisting 
at several Masses but I do not understand how one can 
assist devoutly at two or more Masses being offered 
simultaneously.—M. G., TELFORD, PA. 


When treating of this question in a previous issue it 
was not our intention to recommend jumping about 
from one Mass to another. 

It would seem that some of the questioner’s difficulty 
comes from a misconception of the manner in which 
those present are.co-offcrers of the Mass. The faithful of 
the congregation are not priests. The priest is the only 
one who, by virtue of the power given in Holy Orders, 
offers the sacrifice. There is no concelebration as takes 
place in the Latin Rite at the ordination of priests and 
the consecration of bishops. The priest offers the sacri- 
fice. The people offer it through him, not in the sense 
that they perform any sacrificial act themselves but in- 
asmuch as they are members of the moral body (the 
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Church) , on whose behalf the priest acts. All the faith- 
ful, whether present or not, have at least a passive share 
in the sacrifice, but those who assist at Mass devoutly 
have a more intimate and more active share. They can 
positively and actively identify themselves with what 
is done by uniting their wills and their prayers with 
those of the priest. 

[t is not possible nor should the attempt be made to 
follow the actions of more than one priest by means 
of the missal prayers unless the progress of several 
Masses is more or less perfectly synchronized. Neverthe- 
less, it is definitely possible to assist at one of several 
Masses in this ideal way and yet gain added benefit 
from others being celebrated at the same time by unit- 
ing one’s intention with the intentions of Christ and of 
the several priests. 

Saints’ Names 

(1) Is there a St. Alma? A St. Ellen?—n. Jj. X., 
ANACOSTIA, D. C. 

(2) Is Sidney a saint’s name?—j. K., BROCKTON, 
MASS. 


(.) As far as we can discover there is no saint by 
the name of Alma. It is used with reference to the 
Blessed Virgin and is listed as a baptismal name. 

Ellen is a form of Helen. St. Helen was the mother 
of the Roman Emperor, Constantine the Great. She 
is credited with the discovery of the true Cross. Her 
feast is celebrated on August 18. 

(2) Sidney or Sydney is a form of Sithney, the name 
of an Irish monk who went to Cornwall where he 
built a monastery. His fame for sanctity was such that 
the abbey was named in his honor after his death. This 
popularized the name Sithney which in the course of 
time evolved into Sidney. His feast is celebrated on 
September 19. 


Protestants and the Immaculate Conception 


Do Protestant churches believe in the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary?—k. H., JERSEY 
ciry, N. j. 


\s far as the Editor’s knowledge goes there are no 
Protestant churches that believe in the Immaculate 
Conception. Individual adherents of the high church 
branch of the Episcopal Church accept this doctrine 
but their church as such does not. It must not be 
forgotten that rejection of devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin is fundamental with Protestantism and along 
with this goes repudiation of her special prerogatives. 


Number of Cardinals in U. S. A. 


How many Cardinals are there in the United 
States at present?—v. D. M. 


\t present there are only two American members 
of the College of Cardinals. These are His Eminence, 
William Cardinal O'Connell, Archbishop of Boston 
and His Eminence, Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia. 
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Mixed Marriage with Mass 


Ts it ever permitted to have Mass celebrated at 
marriage of a Catholic and a non-Catholic?—y, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Legislating on the ceremonies to be used at the ma. 
riage of a Catholic and a non-Catholic after the p 
permission has been obtained, the second section gf 
canon 1102 says, “All sacred rites, however, are forbid 
den. If from the prohibition it is foreseen that greate 
evils may follow, the Bishop may allow some of th 
usual Church ceremonies with the exception of th 
celebration of Holy Mass.” Later an inquiry was mak 
as to whether this prohibition included only the special 
votive Mass for weddings or also any other Mas, 
though a private one. The interpretation of the Cok 
Commission was given on November 10, 1925, and th 
reply was affirmative, that is, the prohibition extend 
to the celebration of any Mass which may from th 
circumstances be regarded as a complement to the mar 
riage ceremony. 


Madame Chiang and Probabilism 


In a newspaper report of a speech by Madam 
Chiang Kai-shek, I read the following passage, “Th 
noxious practices indulged in by the Church during 
some periods of its long history were particularly men 
acing, including that baneful theory of probabilism 
by which directors were trained to transform all m.- 
jor sins as murder and other iniquities into venial 
offenses by employing casuistry. Such a step indu 
bitably led to hypocrisy and deceit.” Will you please 
comment on this?—1. J. K., DEDHAM, MASS. 


We hope that the newspaper quoted has made a 
mistake. If it quotes the distinguished Madame correc: 
ly it only goes to show that even brilliant people ought 
to stick to things they know something about and not 
wander off into unfamiliar territory. Then again it may 
be that some of Madame Chiang’s early education by 
American Protestants contained the usual amount d 
misrepresentation of Catholic life and teaching and in 
spite of the intervening years and broadening exper: 
ence these ideas have not yet been critically examined 
We are sure that Madame Chiang meant no offens 
for she evidently thinks that the practice she condemns 
was a more or less passing phenomenon in the history 
of the Church and has been abandoned. 

What is probabilism? Naturally we shall have to be 
as brief as possible and give only the barest outline. 

Morality demands that we must act according to 4 
conscience that is certain. When it is a question of act 
ing we must have moral certainty that the action is 
honest and right. There are times, however, when we 
cannot arrive at this certainty directly. It is easy to 
know general principles but it is not always easy to 
apply them to particular cases. There may be solid re 
sons for and against the observance of some law and this 
results in uncertainty as to the course of action that 
must be followed. Since we cannot act on a doubtful 
or uncertain conscience, what is to be done? ; 

Some Catholic moralists say we must follow the 
course that has the greater probability on its side and 
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that only in this way can we be safe. Others teach what 
is known as probabilism which means essentially that 
it is allowed to follow an opinion that is solidly prob- 
able even if there seems to be greater probability for an 
opposite opinion. The latter bring forth several reasons 
to justify their theory. In the first place they point out 
that probability in any of its states is not certainty and 
that the opinion which seems more probable today 
may be less so tomorrow because of further investiga- 
tions. Then they also invoke the general principle that 
a doubtful law does not bind. But a solidly probable 
opinion against a law makes that law doubtful and 
therefore non-obligatory. Thus indirectly certainty of 
conscience is arrived at for it is based on the certain 
principle that a doubtful law does not bind. 

The proponents of probabilism insist that the pru- 
dent application of their theory does not lead to laxity. 
And this for many reasons. First of all the opinion called 
probable must be based on solid grounds and not be 
one that is assumed lightly and for unworthy reasons. 
They also exclude from the application of their theory 
cases Which involve the using of means necessary for 
salvation, or safeguarding the validity of the sacraments, 
or violating the certain rights of a third party. In the 
light of this latter restriction it can be seen how far 
wrong is the idea of Madame Chiang when she says that 
murder could be made into a venial sin by designing cas- 
uistry. Murder always means the violating of another's 
absolute right to life and no one is allowed to do any- 
thing that will jeopardize that right. It must also be 
remembered that probabilism is not intended for indis- 
ciminate and rash use on the part of the laity but 
to assist pastors of souls who have had the necessary 
training to guide those under their charge. 

While much more could be said on this subject we 
think that enough has been set forth to show that prob- 
abilism is not a system designed to change mortal sins 
into venial sins. Neither is it a method for destroying 
conscience and the moral law. It is a practical way of 
arriving at certainty in complicated cases where the 
obligation to observe some law is uncertain. Its aim is 
to give an answer to the question what am I obliged 
to do in these particular circumstances. It may not 
prescribe the course that seems more perfect but on the 
other hand it does not prohibit doing the good which 
one may not be obliged to do. 


The Flesh and the Spirit 


Please give the interpretation of Christ’s words 
to the Apostles, “The spirit indeed is willing, but 
the flesh is weak.” (Math. 26:41)—M. J. L., CALIF. 


These words were addressed to Peter, James, and 
John by Christ during His agony in Gethsemane. 
Jesus had asked these three to remain near Him dur- 
ing His suffering and expected to receive some help 
and consolation from them. But He was to be dis- 
appointed and left alone. “Then he came to the 
disciples and found them sleeping. And he said to 
Peter, ‘Could you not then watch one hour with me? 
Watch and pray that you may not enter into temp- 
tation.’”” But almost immediately Our Lord added, 
“The spirit indeed is willing but the flesh is weak.” 

Only a few hours before, Peter and the other Apos- 
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tles had protested their devotion to Christ and even 
their willingness to die with Him. But they failed 
miserably in the Master’s hour of trial and He re- 
minds them that it is not so difficult to believe and 
to say that one will suffer great things and even death 
itself for God. The time will come when it will be 
made evident that without the assistance of God's 
grace it will be impossible to accomplish one’s good 
resolutions. The higher nature of man with its nobler 
insight and inclinations will urge him to the accom- 
plishment of great things but the repugnances of sen- 
suality and the shrinking of lower nature from suf- 
fering will put a damper on enthusiasm to perform 
difficult good works. 

The words of Christ have a lesson for all of us 
and should be a warning not to be discouraged if 
we find a repugnance to the self-denial necessary to 
follow the law of the spirit. 


Indulgences and Masses for the Dead 


(1) If a plenary indulgence remits all the tem- 
poral punishment due to sin why do we have so 
many Masses said for the same soul?—mrs. F. K., 
ST. ALBANS, N. Y. 

(2) When a plenary indulgence is offered for a 
particular soul in Purgatory, is all temporat pun- 
ishment forgiven and the soul admitted to Heaven? 

(3) When a soul has entered Heaven and rela- 
tives and friends continue to have suffrages offered 
for its release, what becomes of these good works?— 
J. J. S., ELMWOOD PARK, ILL. 


(1) and (2) These questions are kindred and will 
be answered together. In the second question there 
seems to be a little misunderstanding. It is not suffi- 
cient to offer the indulgence. It must be gained and 
this means that all conditions must be fulfilled. To 
gain a plenary indulgence one must (a) be in the 
state of grace, (b) have no attachment to venial sin, 
(c) perform the appointed works. 

It is not accurate to say that a plenary indulgence 
is an actual remittance of all the pains of Purgatory. 
It is true that a plenary indulgence in itself is suf- 
ficient to remit all the temporal punishment due to 
sin. This effect will infallibly take place in the case 
of the living who gain such indulgences for them- 
selves and are directly subject to the power of the 
Church. Thus, if a person gained a plenary in- 
dulgence at the moment of death all temporal pun- 
ishment wouid be remitted and the soul would have 
no debt to pay in Purgatory. 

When we consider the souls in Purgatory, how- 
ever, we must remember that the Church has no 
direct jurisdiction over them. Once a man dies he 
comes directly under the tribunal of God. Conse- 
quently, the Church cannot pronounce on a departed 
member any juridical sentence, or direct absolution, 
or formal judgment. All these henceforth pertain to 
God. Still the Church can help the departed souls 
by way of suffrage which means that she can draw 
upon the treasure of the merits of Our Lord and offer 
them to God, begging Him to accept them in favor 
of those souls. In this way she comes indirectly to 
the assistance of the souls in Purgatory. 
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[t follows from this that when the living gain in- 
lulgences for the dead, the measure of help granted 
any individual depends on the will of God and the 
(lispositions and merits of the soul in question. There- 
lore, since we can never be sure of just what indul- 
ences we gain nor know the exact degree of appli- 
cation of even a plenary indulgence to a particular 
soul, Catholics try to gain many plenary indulgences 
for the souls in Purgatory and also extend to them 
the benefits of Masses and prayers. 

(3) Because the benefit that a particular soul re- 
ceives from Masses, indulgences, and prayers depends on 
the will of God, it does not mean that there is a wastage 
of suffrages for the dead. If God does not apply the full 
benefits to the soul for whom they are intended, He will 
distribute the remainder as aid to others in need of help. 
(his distribution will be in accordance with Divine 
mercy and justice and the good works of the faithful on 
carth will always profit some needy soul or souls. The 
same occurs when prayers and Masses are offered for 
souls beyond or not in need of the help of the faithful 
on earth. God will always make these good works avail- 
ible to the poor souls in accordance with His goodness 
ind mercy. 


Jansenism 


In my dictionary I came across the following defi- 
nition: “Jansenism—the teaching of Cornelius Jan- 
sen (1585-1638), French Roman Catholic Bishop, 
that man is unable to do good or obey the Com- 
mandments, and is also equally unable to resist God’s 
grace.” Will you kindly explain this?—c. F. s., Low- 
ELL, MASS. 


On the whole the dictionary definition can be taken 
‘is a brief summary of Jansen’s teaching on grace. 
Chere should be the additional note, however, that this 
teaching has been condemned by the Church. 

\ll of Jansen’s works were published after his death. 
With the exception of one, they are perfectly orthodox. 
Chis one exception is entitled Augustinus and pur- 
ports to expound the teaching of St. Augustine on 
erace. Before his death Jansen made the following 
statement which was published in the original edition 
of Augustinus, “If the Holy See wishes any change I 
am an obedient son and I submit to that Church in 
which I have lived to my dying hour. This is my last 
wish.” Hence, although his teaching contains grave 
errors and gave rise to a heresy Jansen cannot be con- 
demned as a formal heretic. 

Che fundamental error of Jansen is a misconcep- 
ition of or better a disregard of the supernatural or- 
der. According to Catholic teaching the state of orig- 
inal justice in which our first parents were created 
was constituted by the supernatural gifts of sanctify- 
ing grace and the preternatural gifts of immortality 
and freedom from concupiscence. Consequently when 
man lost these gifts as a result of the fall, he lost gifts 
not strictly due his nature. The fall did not corrupt 
man’s nature essentially but did deprive him of the 
means of attaining his supernatural destiny, the bea- 
tific vision. 

In the teaching of Jansen, the beatific vision was 
not the supernatural end but the natural end of 
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human nature. Therefore, when man by his fall into 
sin forfeited the spiritual endowments that fitted him 
for the attainment of his end, he was deprived of 
what belonged to his natural integrity. The result 
of this privation was the utter corruption of human 
nature which shows itself chiefly in the powerlessness 
of the will. According to Jansen the will is purely 
passive and is irresistibly moved to good or evil ac. 
cording as the attraction of grace or concupiscence is 
stronger. It is true that Jansen attributed freedom 
to the will but for him this meant only freedom from 
external constraint. Actually the will aways oper. 
ates under the pressure of internal necessity. 


Value of the Mass 


Please give some information on the value of the 
Mass and what merit we sinners can get for attending 
Mass.—G. DeC., SKOKIE, ILL. 


The value of the Mass rests on the fact that it is the 
same sacrifice as that of Calvary. Through the ministry 
of Christian priests who carry out the command of 
Christ, ‘“‘Do this in remembrance of me,” the sacrifice 
Christ offered once in the Upper Room and consum- 
mated on Calvary is renewed daily on our altars. 

Why did Christ originate the Mass? Does not the one 
sacrifice of the Cross suffice for all time? It does. The 
Mass depends on the Cross and is merely its extension 
and continuation in time. Christ does not die again 
in the Mass in the bloody manner of Calvary. He suffers 
no more, yet the Mass is representative of His Death and 
is a real sacrifice because in it the Christ of the Cross is 
re-offered to God. As St. Paul says, “For as often as you 
shall eat this bread and drink the cup, you proclaim 
the death of the Lord, until He comes.” (I Cor. 11:26) 

On Calvary Christ earned for us the means of saving 
our souls and getting to heaven. But the grace of Christ 
needs to be applied to our souls, we must make His 
merits ours. The Mass applies the merits of the Cross. 
It also enables us to express to our Father what Christ 
expressed by offering His life in sacrifice. In the Mass 
we join with-Christ not only in atoning for our sins but 
also in praising, petitioning, and thanking God, our 
Father. 

The spiritual fruits to be gained from attending Mass 
will depend largely on the dispositions of the individual. 
As has been said in another answer in this issue, the 
faithful should endeavor to unite themselves with Our 
Lord and the priest in offering up the sacrifice. This 
is well brought out in the prayer of the Canon of the 
Mass, “Remember, O Lord, . . . all here present whose 
faith and devotion are known to Thee; for whom we 
offer, or who offer up to Thee the sacrifice of praise 
for themselves and all pertaining to them, for the 
redemption of their souls, for the hope of their salva- 
tion and well-being, and who pay their vows unto 
Thee, the eternal God, living and true.” Note the 
words “who offer up to Thee.” Passive assistance at 
Mass, or mere physical presence may be sufficient to 
fulfill the obligation of attending Mass on Sundays 
and Holy Days. But if we desire to receive the full 
benefit from Christ’s sacrifice, we must know how to 
make that sacrifice our very own by conforming our 
dispositions with those of Our Lord. 
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Letters should as a rule be limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the right of cutting. Opinions ex- 
pressed herein are the writer's—not necessarily those of 
the Editor. Comment concerning articles or other matter ap- 
pearing in the pages of the magazine is welcomed. Com- 
munications should bear the name and address of writers. 


“Soviet Russia and the Peace” 


EpiToR OF THE SIGN: 

In your editorial entitled “Soviet Russia, and the 
Peace” you accept as an a priori fact that Russia, due 
to its stupendous sacrifice of blood and its military ex- 
cellence, must play a prominent part in postwar reor- 
ganization. Then you sadly opine that Russia has 
nothing to offtr to that reorganization, for numerous 
reasons, among which are, “. . . it is a dictatorship es- 
tablished by the extermination of its enemies; it denies 
to its subjects all liberties, including freedom of religion 
and freedom of speech.” Now the U.S.S.R. is about 
twenty-six years old. New societies, basically idealistic 
ones, and particularly those born of civil war, do not 
come into being without bloodshed. At least not yet. 
It is a long time before innovating political systems, 
like innovating religious systems, grow flexible enough 
to admit their enemies. As for the denial of speech and 
religious freedoms in the Soviet, I quote the following 
paragraphs from the Constitution of the U.S.S.R.: 

Article 124. “In order to insure to citizens free- 
~dom of conscience, the church in the U.S.S.R. is 

separated from the state, and the school from the 

church. Freedom of religious worship and freedom 
of antireligious propaganda is recognized for all 
citizens.” 

Article 125. “In conformity with the interests of 

the working people, and in order to strengthen the 

socialist system, the citizens of the U.S.S.R. are 
guaranteed by law: 

a) freedom of speech; 

b) freedom of the press; 

c) freedom of assembly, including the holding 
of mass meetings; 

d) freedom of street processions and demon- 
strations. 

These civil rights are ensured by placing at the 
disposal of the working people and their organiza- 

tions printing presses, stocks of paper, public build- 


ings, the streets, communications facilities and other 
material requisites for the exercise of these rights.” 
Now whether or not this atmosphere of freedom as 
so stated really exists, I do not know. But I do not think 
that you know either. Under certain administrations 
the constitutional rights of a people are limited. But 
the constitution remains to renew our energy and re- 
direct our purpose. And even if it were destroyed, the 
spirit of the people would recreate it. The fundamental 
policy of a nation and the direction its accidental leader 
gives it are not necessarily identical. However, the im- 
mense and undeniable cultural advances accomplished 
under the Soviet regime would indicate no throttling 
of civil liberties. 

After a generous remark about the intransigeance 
of not recognizing the “truly hopeful signs” of a change 
for the better, you caution not to forget Soviet foreign 
policy, which “shifts and turns with the moment.” Of 
all foreign policies to matriculate on the international 
campus, that of the Soviet has the cleanest record. This 
policy has too frequently been confused with the antics 
of the American party line. They are not the same 
thing. They are not even related. Since the peace con- 
ference of World War I, Russia has made persistent 
efforts to take seriously the conclusions of that con- 
ference—meeting with little but opposition on the part 
of those who did the concluding. Its exhortations against 
the aggressor nations fell on deaf ears. It had the cour- 
age to point a finger of condemnation at the dastardly 
exploits of Mussolini in Abyssinia. It tried to exhibit 
the true character of the horrible conflict in Spain and 
its subsequent pariah, Franco. For a long time Russia 
alone gave aid to a torn and mangled China, unmask- 
ing the ignominious ambiguity of “non-intervention- 
ism,” and isolationism. Notwithstanding, we were still 
playing that puerile game, balance of power, whose 
climax was the twentieth century Calvary, Munich. 
The political door was slammed in Russia’s face. She 
was isolated in every sense of the word. She prepared 
herself for the inevitable, and, happily for everybody, 
extended her frontiers. The Russo-Finnish war which 
is the piece de resistance of anti-Bolshevists, parallels, 
strategically, our conquest of North Africa, and makes 
the same kind of war sense. Finally, since the Anglo- 
American-Russian consolidation, the Soviet has been 
quite clear whenever it has spoken. Recently, in the 
address celebrating the founding of the Red Army, 
Stalin definitely commits himself to a statement about 
the Polish frontier. Where does he want it? Where it 
was in 1919. Is that so startling? 

Pevely, Missouri JEAN REUTERMAN 


Seviet Record 


Epitor OF THE SIGN:- 

Permit me to congratulate you on your editorial in 
the April issue of THe Sicn regarding Soviet-American 
relations and the Soviet record. The facts which you 
state are quite clear, but most Americans seem blind 
to them. Apparently, the United States of America is 
to be asked not merely to permit Russia to keep a large 
part of Poland in thraldom, but also to help establish 
an international police which would undertake to pre- 
serve to Russia the fruits of its agreement with Hitler. 
I am told that a year or two before the 1939 invasion 
of Poland, Russia had agreed again to respect the Polish 
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boundaries, but apparently we are to forget all these 
things, as well as Russian intervention on behalf of 
the so-called Loyalists in Spain. 

! hope that you will continue to present the facts 
in this matter. 


Syracuse, N. Y. CONSTANT READER 


“The Catholic Nevel’”’ 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

Congratulations on your inclusion of Father John S. 
Kennedy's article on “The Catholic Novel” in the April 
issue of your periodical! 

[t is an altogether excellent contribution to your 
magazine and to mature Catholic thought in general. 
{t would be nice if it (or at least parts of it) could be 
made compulsory reading in all of the parishes of 
this country. Unable as I am to help to effect such a 
desideratum, I did the one thing that was possible for 
me as a teacher of literature; namely, to set aside all 
assignments in each of my classes here at the College of 
Saint Teresa and to read aloud—with interpolations 
and reinforcements—Father Kennedy’s article. 

His trenchant analysis of the trouble with so-called 
Catholic Literature, his uniquely frank admission that 
the stress has been almost exclusively on “Catholic” 
rather than on “literature,” and his fine plea for the 
achievement and maintenance of high Catholic literary 
standards that are consonant with our own rich Cath- 
olic cultural heritage and tradition make Father Ken- 
nedy’s words on “The Catholic Novel” highly signifi- 
cant. And the fact that this material has been presented 
by a clergyman and that it appeared in a conservative 
magazine lends additional weight to the whole argu- 
ment and thesis outlined. 


Winona, Minnesota ELISABETH ANN MurRPHY 


THE SIGN in the Army 


EpIToR OF THE SIGN: 

I should like to thank you for the copies of- THE SIGN 
which have been sent to my office for the past two 
months. I assure you that they are put to good use and 
continue their work as “arma veritatis.” I have distrib- 
uted them throughout the dayrooms of the barracks 
and wards, as well as in the guardhouse. Everywhere 
they are read with interest. It seems that THE Sicn will 
become as “G.I.” as triplicate vouchers and the Yank 
in the process of time. ; 

Chere is a definite need for Catholic Literature here. 
Che only Catholic books in the post library are those 
that happen to get on the “best-seller” lists, and as you 
well know, these are an “avis rara.”’ We receive books 
of all kinds through the Victory Book Campaign; all 
kinds, that is to say, except Catholic books. Most of 
the Protestant publications send in “for free” copies 
of their work; the lone Catholic ranger is the Brooklyn 
Tablet, which is now joined by THE SIGN. 

[ am confident that each and every issue of your 
magazine will contribute toward making of our Catholic 
boys both better soldiers of their country and of Christ. 

New York CHAPLAIN 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: 
Needless to say, THe Sicn is welcomed on arrival, 
not only by me but by many others in the same outfit— 
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and then, later, by some of the people who call thiy 
place “home.” Good for circulation after the war? It; 
the one magazine I'd hate to miss more than any other, 
that I manage to read, cover to cover, no matter how 
busy I may be. Aside from the Russian slant, the South 
American slant, the China slant, all so excellently coy. 
ered in your magazine I, being a native of New York 
City, enjoy your theater section, book reviews, etc, 
which keep me posted on some of the things that in. 
terested me while at home. 

Come payday, and the chance to drop you a few lines, 
I'll be sending you a subscription or two, for some %f 
my friends back home, who I am certain would enjoy 
your magazine as I do. 


Overseas Scr. JOHN H. Boyie 


“A Mission Plan’’ 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

I think L. E. O.’s Mission Plan a very practical and 
exciting one. I am indicating my endorsement of the 
scheme by enclosing a 10¢ War Stamp. 

Many of us spend ten cents foolishly many times but 
think of what it would mean to the Passionists to aid in 
restoring their ruined buildings in China, if every read. 
er of THE SicN contributed a stamp. 

I will try to make it a stamp a month. How about it, 
readers? Let’s all get into it! 


Long Island, N. Y. Mrs. M. R. W. 


Just read in THE SicnN where someone with a lot of 
foresight started a March of War Stamps to help the 
Passionist Missionaries. That idea to me is right “in the 
groove.” 

I am enclosing my small bit to help the work along. 

Larimer, Pa. 


I think L. E. O. in the May issue had a marvelous 
idea of sending in 10¢ War Stamps and here are two 
from me to help keep the ball rolling. 

I, too, hope that you have been literally swamped 
with stamps to help the Missions. 

Chicago, Ill. M. S. 
P. S. Have made a record of the above and these two 

will not be the last stamps you will receive from me. 

Will try to make it at least one every week. 


Mission Procurator’s Note: “A Mission Plan,” proposed 
by “L. E. O.” in Tue Sicn for May, brought many gen- 
erous responses and friendly letters. “L. E. O.” and all 
those who listened kindly to her plan will be happy to 
know that I have received to date (5/13/43) $43.51 in 
War Stamps; $13.20 in cash. 

The Missionaries in China and the Mission Procurator 
are deeply grateful. 
Fr. EMMANUEL TRAINOR, C. P. 


A Seldier’s Offering 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

I am enclosing a money order for ten dollars to use 
in your missionary work. I have always been a reader 
of Tue Sicn and have followed your good work. In 
fact we receive two copies of your magazine every month 
away over here in Africa. I am serving in the U. S. Army 
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and am at present stationed in this strange land. Per- 
haps it is my being over here, realizing under what 
conditions you priests labor in foreign lands that has 
made me feel sort of guilty and prompted me to send 
you a small donation with which to carry on your 
grand work. 


Somewhere in Africa Scr. FREDERICK G. BASTIAN 


Commendation 


EpiIToR OF THE SIGN: 

You are to be commended for the fine issue of THE 
$icn which I received yesterday. Your magazine is going 
ahead “by leaps and bounds.” I have been reading Cath- 
olic papers for over twenty-five years, and my objection 
to them is they are too religious for the average person, 
and they lack diversification of subject matter and 
authors. 


Philadelphia, Pa. RALPH J. SCHOETTLE 


Secular Magazines and THE SIGN 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

May I express my humble yet sincere appreciation 
of the highly informative and up-to-date articles you 
publish in THe Sicn. The fully detailed articles seem 
always a step ahead of more expensive secular maga- 
zines in the analysis and consideration of major prob- 
lems or political questions of world-wide importance, 
as the secular magazines too often fail to expound the 
Christian interpretation of morality and law. 

I am happy that my renewal will in some way help 
in the furtherance of the noble work of the Passionist 
Missionaries. 

GENEVIEVE M. GRIFFIN 


Recommended Reading 


EpItorR OF THE SIGN: 

The review in the April issue of THE Sicn of Miss 
Loughlin’s (not McLaughlin’s) translation of Father 
Morice’s Thawing Out the Eskimo stimulated in me a 
desire to read the book. It is my opinion that no Cath- 
olic should miss this enthralling narrative of the in- 
credible fortitude and mountain-moving faith displayed 
by the French Oblates in bringing the priceless jewel 
of the Faith to the pagan Eskimos. 

Those devoted to St. Therese of the Child Jesus will 
rejoice at the marvels which trust in her wondrous 
intercessory power enabled the missionaries to achieve. 

The narrative flows on so swiftly and clearly that one 
is scarcely aware of the skill and artistry of the trans- 
lator. This book should be a “must” on every Catholic 
shelf. 


‘Roslindale, Mass. EvERETT J. CONWAY 


“Second-Front Menace” 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

I have seldom read a more timely and interesting 
article than “Second-Front Menace” by John F. Cronin, 
$.S., in your May issue. Since we have gotten into the 
war and have become automatically allied to Soviet 
Russia against Germany, the Communists have been 
having an extended field day here in America. They 
have worked silently and weil, infiltrating into key 


positions in our labor movement, and into other im- 
portant posts. In the meantime our American press has 
been almost entirely silent, fearful, no doubt, of giving 
offense to our Soviet allies if it exposed the evil machi- 
nations of the American Communists. Fortunately, the 
press is gradually getting over this silly and cowardly 
fear. 

I want to congratulate THE SIGN on the courageous 
and intelligent policy it has followed from the moment 
of Hitler’s attack on Russia. You have advocated full 
help to the Russian people in the defense of their 
homeland, but from the very beginning—when few 
dared to do it—you have called attention to the fact 
that Soviet Russia is a dictatorship no less than Nazi 
Germany, and that its leader achieved his power not 
by any democratic processes but by the extermination 
of his enemies. 

The menace of Communism has increased rather 
than diminished in the last two years. Who would have 
thought two years ago that Hollywood would have pro- 
duced a picture such as “Mission to Moscow,” which 
belittles the democracies and glorifies the despotic and 
totalitarian Red regime, and whitewashes the political 
murders by which that regime consolidated its power 
over the Russian people. 

Keep up the good work of telling the truth. It isn’t 
always a popular job, but today as never before we need 
publications that have the courage of their convictions. 

New York City A. C. RoBerts 


Practical Christianity 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

It is hoped that this letter will help some of your 
readers to become more interested in practical, applied 
Christianity. , 

We all agree that Christianity was founded by Christ, 
that it spread over Europe and the New World, that 
wherever it went schools, hospitals, the care of the 
needy, the arts and sciences always followed. Note the 
contrast between Christian nations and such countries 
as India and China. 

Now, how do we account for the acceptance and 
great accomplishments of Christianity? I think it was 
because the prospective converts became convinced that 
there actually were people who loved their enemies, 
did good to those who hated them, and prayed for 
those who persecuted and caluminated them. 

When we see what hate has done to Europe and the 
New World, does it not seem reasonable for Europe 
and the New World to return to the principles of the 
Eternal Galilean? 


Winthrop, Mass. JoserH P. HiGGINBOTHAM 


Radio Comedy 
Epiror OF ‘THE SIGN: 

We wish to thank Jerry Cotter and Tue Sicn for the 
article in your March issue on the type of comedy 
being offered to American radio audiences. We appre- 
ciate the stand you are taking in this matter, and 
assure you of our wholehearted co-operation in any 
steps you may take to rid the airways of this degrading 
brand of humor. 


Dorchester, Mass. SODALITY OF Our Lapy 








By FRANCES Y. YOUNG 


iS ed you are young, Courtenay, and 
youth always looks to the 
future!” 

The speaker, a small, thin man of 
forty in plain black doublet and hose, 
stood close to the iron bars of his 
stone cell; the dark eyes in his ema- 
ciated face gazed approvingly on the 
handsome youth who lounged grace- 
fully outside the bars. 

The late afternoon sun pouring 
through the embrasure of the thick 
walls surrounded the older man’s 
figure, leaving the rest of his cell in 
gloomy twilight. The sun’s rays also 
illumined a portion of the room next 
to his, a larger cell which bore a hint 


of comfort in its bleakness. There - 


were fur rugs on floor and pallet, 
some books and musical instruments 
scattered about, and a curtain hung 
beside the window ready to be drawn 
against the chill of the winter night. 
Courtenay of Devon, its tenant, 
was permitted a certain freedom. He 
might leave his cell at stated periods 
for exercise and change. It was little 
enough in exchange for the - vast 
domains of Devonshire, but royal 
blood exacted certain privileges. 
Courtenay responded bitterly to 
the other man’s address: 
“Tomorrow? Can I count on there 
being a tomorrow for me? And if 





it does come how can it be different 
from today—and yesterday: yea, yes- 
terdays too many to count, almost 
a decade of yesterdays as alike as 
black beads on a string. Does one 
day ever differ from another? Do I 
advance with the years? I have al- 
most attained my majority but I 
am not of the slightest use to any- 
one. I am a blank—a living being 
who might as well be dead. I had 
dreams of bursting from here as 
from a tomb and of doing great 
deeds. To restore England to the 
Old Faith, that was my dream. Yes, 
I am young in years but so old in 
imprisonment that I feel the weight 
of each year as if it were ten!” 
“Yet the White Rose blooms in 
the stony garden,” the other re- 
turned quizzically. “The Flower of 
York, they call you, they who re- 
member. Your curling locks and 
your blue eyes are as bright as if 
you trod the floors of the Court 
itself. Nay, the fresh bloom of your 


petals would soon fade in that place, 
The Court revels, my lad—the Court 
revels and the young grow old in 
vice. At least these chaste walls have 
preserved your innocence.” 

“My royal cousin Harry did not 
place me here to preserve my inno. 
cence. Innocence is not a quality he 
admires. I am a threat to the throne. 
His Majesty has not long to live 
and his sickly son, named like me 
for our ancestor Edward IV, must 
have no rival—another Plantaganet 
who is of as royal blood as he. My 
grandmother, like his, was daughter 
of the King of England. I might 
lead my men of Devon to restore 
the Church in England and take the 
throne. Cromwell hated both Exeter 
and Pole because we are leal to the 
Pope; my father paid with his head 
for the Pilgrimage of Grace; our 
lands were taken and our name at- 
tained. Nor do I credit religious 
zeal as the sole motive. Money, my 
friend, is needed for kings’ pleasures 
and for wars of conquest. There is 
little hope for my release.” 

“Have you been here so _ long? 
Since your father’s execution?” 

“Aye and before. I was a lad of 
twelve when they took me from my 
home. I was young and unschooled 
in the ways of malice; every day I 
expected the glad tidings of my 
release. For almost nine long years 
I have worn the round of each day 
through. My mother has worn her- 
self out in vain schemes and efforts 
for my release. When the Butcher's 
son was born nine years ago, we 
thought that an occasion for such 
rejoicing might free all prisoners. 
But no, even then I was doomed 
to remain.” 

“But the son; they say he is gen- 
tle; perhaps when he is king he will 
release you.” 

“He is instructed to hate the old 
religion; we shall see. I am an invol- 
untary martyr; they do not ask me 
to recant; they simply leave me here 
to rot away my youth and vigor. Ah, 
it is not only my religion, indeed. 
It is my lands of Devon and my city 
of Exeter. Were I free, I might try 
to regain them. And so I would! 


By unusual and devious ways, help and strength 


are brought to a priest facing torture and 
death during the Reformation days in England 
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June, 1943 


Were I free. Were I free! I ask you, 
Mr. Stanton, who have felt the 
weight of prison walls for nine 
hours, what do you think they would 
be like after nine years?” 

“I am not likely to spend nine 
days here,” returned the other quiet- 
ly. “I have been huntéd like a fox 
and so I have been taken. The end 
will come very soon. I pray God that 
the rack may not come first, but if 
it does I pray more earnestly that 
I may not yield. The thought of 
torture is worse than death. My boy, 
tomorrow morning is the day of my 
execution. Look! Is this head not 
joined neatly to these shoulders? It 
is a pity that tomorrow they part 
company—until Judgment Day.” 

“Pray do not jest; I cannot bear 
it. And yet they were all like you. 
That has been the hardest part of 
my durance here—to know such 
brave companions and to lose them 
—so merry, so learned, so_ holy; 
scholars, saints, gentlemen. Were I 
in the Court itself I could not have 
such choice friends. Some stayed 
here for years, some only for days; 
indeed I have more friends in 
Heaven than on earth!” 

“Then they all have left the 
Tower?” 

“Aye; and shortly thereafter they 
have left all the perils and sorrows 
of this life.” They listened as a 
heavy bell tolled out the hour; then 
the priest commented, “It rings dis- 
mally on the frosty air. What hour 
is it?” 

“The half-hour before sunset. I 
must leave you for awhile—but wait; 
they behead you tomorrow?” 

“Indeed it is true. I trust that I 
shall spend tomorrow in Heaven. 
But I may not have the sirength of 
a martyr when it comes to the bitter 
end. I have not worn the dress of a 
priest for weeks—I have not dared. 
I have been hunted down like a mad 
dog with no rest or respite, and to- 
morrow I die like any beast or 
pagan. I, a priest of God, to die be- 
cause I am a traitor—my perfidy be- 
ing that I celebrate Mass in the old 
way! Because I have celebrated 
Mass, I may not celebrate Mass be- 
fore I die. I will not have the Viati- 
cum, the Blessed Body of Christ, to 
sustain me on my last dreadful jour- 


‘ney. That is why I pray that I may 


not fail under the torture; without 
that Strength, dear God, how shall 
I be able to bear it?” 

He began to pace the narrow 


Illustrated by ROBERT T. HAYES 


stone floor, his hands, white with 
the strain of his clutch, clasped 
above his anguished head. 

Courtenay regarded him gravely; 
then turned as one who had more 
important matters at hand and 
made his way to the roof of the 
‘Tower. 

Here a panorama to. which he 
was well used spread before him. 
Years ago the Governor of the 
Tower had given permission to him 
to use the leads for his exercise. He 
advanced to the parapet and gazed 
earnestly toward a certain place on 
the —Thames where he could see a 
boat not far from the shore, a boat 
which remained anchored in one 
place. She was there, then. He raised 
both hands in greeting. For nine 
years his mother had come to look 
at her son from afar. Always the 
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eves of feast days and his birthdays 
found her there. No one knew who 
she was; her boatman, an old Devon 
man, kept the secret. And the river 
folk, pitying her sorrowful face, re- 
spected her and never questioned 
her presence. The common people 
were more to be trusted now that 
Cromwell with his spies had been 
executed. 

He went through a pantomime 
which meant much to them both. 
Many years of use had perfected 
their code. He took something from 
his breast. It was a ring—a heavy 
bright diamond set in the crest of 
the House of York, a ring which 
had belonged to his grandmother, 
Katherine, daughter of Edward IV. 
It was almost sunset and if it did 
not catch the rays and flash them 
forth again, at least his mother 
would interpret the gesture. He 
turned it skillfully and the light 
rayed forth—one short—one long— 
another short. The ring was used to 


“Father, I dared not ere now raise your hopes, but here is 
food for your soul. My mother has procured these for me” 
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convey the message in their code: 
[ have an urgent need.” Then 
the message of the rays. 

He restored the ring to his breast. 
knew that his mother 
was watching with her heart in her 
eyes. He seldom asked anything of 


(Tourtenay 


her, for he knew that she would 
brave any danger to grant his light- 
est whim. This time they must both 
risk detection. A friendly guard— 


perhaps some bribe to another who 
would be willing to help for money. 

He came down the narrow turret 
steps and the guard clanged the 
behind him. There 
were but the two ceils in_ this 
block and the priest was locked 


iron doo 


in until the morrow when he 
would be dragged forth to final 
trial. Although Courtenay’s cell 
was not yet locked, the doors at 
each end of the corridor were 
locked and bolted and guarded. 
But the Devon loyalty made some 
things possible. 

As he passed the priest's cell in 
returning to his own he could 
see by the torch which illumined 
the corridor smokily that Father 
Stanton lay motionless on his pal- 
let. Courtenay did not disturb his 
misery; it was not time, and after 


ll, perhaps his plan would not suc- 
ceed. A thousand speculations passed 


through his mind as he paced his 
own chilly cell; he left it, finally, to 
pass the fur rug from his bed 
through the bars of the other cell. 
The priest refused it courteously. 


lo keep a stout heart,” advised 
Courtenay, “the body must not be 
chilled. Take it. I am warm 
enough.” 

“I hardly notice the cold,” re- 
turned the other. “But perhaps you 
are right. You are very kind; may 
God reward you. The time passes so 
slowly and yet on wings. Did not 
the bells ring eleven?” 

‘Aye; it draws near to midnight. 
Wait! Did you not hear a footstep 
on the stair?” 

“It is the guard. Think you they 
will come for me so soon? The exe- 


cution is set for eight in the morn- 
ing. A grim humor of the judge; a 
treat for the rabble; to have a priest 


beheaded. I shall be the only one 
executed tomorrow but they mean 
to make it memorable.” 

“They are not come for you yet; 
have courage!” advised Courtenay, 
and as the guard appeared with a 
basket: “Set it in my cell, Jack. I 





shall share my cheer with this poor 
fellow who goes to the block. Saw 
you my mother?” 

“Nay,” returned the guard. “Her 
boatman gave the basket to Hinch- 
ley at the postern gate; he got it 
through to me.” 

Courtenay waited until the sound 
of the man’s descending feet had 
died away, then with shining eyes 








turned to the man behind the bars. 

“Good! No one will come near us 
now until morning. We shall not be 
disturbed!” 

“My .boy!” returned the other 
sadly. “Wait ye until tomorrow. 
Food would be dust and ashes in 
my mouth. I will go fasting to my 
doom. God may accept that little 
penance and give me strength—the 
strength I so sorely need.” 

“But wait!” Courtenay went into 
his cell and lifting off the fat capon, 
the cake, and the other foods which 
were in the basket, carried it rev- 
erently to the iron bars of the con- 
demned priest. 

“Father, I dared not ere now raise 
your hopes, but here is food for your 
soul. My mother has procured these 
for me: a piece of unleavened bread, 
a bottle of pure wine, water we have 
in my stone jug. And here is an 
altar stone—small and broken but 
an altar stone; it was committed to 
my care by the Abbott Forster, who 
lived in your cell for three long 
years. When the Abbey was dese- 
crated he managed to hide it on his 
person, and I guard it under a stone 


THE ‘f SIGN 


of my floor. My mother has also sent 
a vestment, obtained only she knows 
how, and in this white cloth is a 
chalice wrapped by the holy hands 
of Father Senter before he went to 
Tyburn. My mother’ had procured 
that and secreted it when a nearby 
Abbey was wasted and despoiled by 
Cromwell's soldiers.” 

The priest, his whole face irradi. 
ated, stretched eager hands as Cour. 
tenay of Devon handed over the 
coveted articles one by one. 

“Hark!” said Courtenay, “there 
are the midnight bells. Father Stan. 
ton, if you will begin your Mass I 
shall assist from this side of the bars, 
I was shriven not very long ago, and 
truly there is little occasion for sin 
here. I wish to partake of the Body 
and Blood of Christ from your 
hands.” 

So Courtenay of Devon and the 
condemned priest shared their Mass, 
It was short and hurriedly said in 
whispers, but after it was over, the 
chalice carefully wrapped by the 
priest’s hands and all stowed away, 
Father Stanton remained a long time 
praying. His whole body was rapt in 
prayer, and when he raised his face 
for a moment it seemed illumined 
from within. Courtenay went quietly 
back to his cell. He prayed for 
awhile and then fell asleep. 

He awakened to his customary 
feeling that it was hardly worth 
while awakening to another day. 
Then remembering the events of the 
night before, he hurried to the next 
cell—fearful lest his heavy slumber 
had covered the departure of his 
new friend. 

He found him close to the bars, 
erect, listening. 

Courtenay, listening too, heard 
the steps of the guards ascending. 

“At last they are coming for me. 
I am strengthened for my ordeal; I 
have had my Viaticum. Yet I am hu- 
man; I dread lest my new strength 
fail under torture. Pray you that I 
do not weaken. I have never been a 
traitor to my God and in this most 
dreadful hour, I beg Him not to let 
me be a Judas and forswear Him!” 

The guard was already unlocking 
the cell; the priest stepped forth. 

“IT am ready,” he said meekly. And 
as Courtenay fell on his knees, he 


raised his hand in benediction. ‘May ° 


God bless you and lead you again 
into the sunlight and may the Christ 
whom we have both received keep 
you always pure and true.” 
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Courtenay saw his friend disap- 
pear down the narrow stairs; he 
waited and listened until the sound 
had ceased. The short trial would 
take place immediately—then, if the 
priest did not recant, the execution 
on Tower Hill. It seemed to him 
that he could already hear the mur- 
mur of the crowds assembling for 
the sport. There were not so many 
priests executed as in Cromwell’s 
day; this would be an event! 

Time passed. The murmur of the 
crowd rose and fell; they were a 
very long time examining him! Had 
he begun to recant? Would he save 
his life after all, and repent it bitter- 
ly? If he did, they would return him 
to his cell in the Tower. Were those 
the guards returning? Was that 
sound something they were dragging 
—hideous to behold—the bare resem- 
blance of a man who would wear 
out his tortured life with tears and 
groans and dreadful remorse. 

Time passed. Surely the examina- 
tion and even the rack if it were 
used, must be over now. Father Stan- 
ton was a delicate, sickly man; would 
his spirit be robust enough to con- 
quer the weakness of his body? 

A murmur ever increasing rose 
from the crowd. Was that disap- 
pointment—the blood-lust denied? A 
roar—savage in its intensity . . . some- 
one was speaking—shouting to them. 
Which was it—retreat or victory? 
Courtenay pressed his white fore- 
head against the bar of the window 
but from the roof he could see noth- 
ing—the chimneys came between. It 
was better to remain here and if 
there were the bad news he dreaded, 
to know it at once. Martyrdom and 
Heaven or yielding to the torture, 
recanting and misery? 

Another roar from the crowd; 
then—the cannon! The cannon to 
mark the traitor’s death! It was 
over. Father Stanton had _ been 
strong; he had conquered his ene- 
mies, the weakness of the flesh and 
the devil; he was safe now for all 
eternity! 

Courtenay of Devon was a very 
young man and the Tower was lone- 
ly. He threw himself on his bed and 
wept for the loss of his friend, for- 
lornly like a small boy. Then the 
memory of the new martyr came to 
him and he rose, strengthened, for 
now he knew that he was of use in 
the world. One day he would be 
free; had his new friend not prom- 
ised to intercede for him in Paradise? 








THE QUICKENER 
By Clifford 9. Laube 


Who by intimation knows 
Where the Holy Spirit blows? 
What inertia can resist 

That inpowering pull and twist? 


Never hand shall hold or hire 
Forces of that agile Fire. 
Seldom caught, too lightly lost, 
Pride-eluding Pentecost! 


Yet as Evil strikes to kill 

Where it finds a furtive will, 

So God's whistling Breath will stir 
Toward the leaning listener. 


Did not saintly Simeon, 

Patient for the Promised One, 
Hear in vigils, prayer-engrossed, 
Pantings of the Holy Ghost? 


Pharisaic hands and feet 
Could not snare the Paraclete. 
Thirteen in an Upper Room 
Felt and saw the Fiery Plume. 


‘ 





DEAR HOUR 
Ee li Dis 


This hour, Beloved, is Yours and mine. 
The sky is larkspur when we meet; 
And as our steps with rhythm sweet 
Pass through the strangely quiet street, 

Dimly the street-lamps shine. 


The door stands wide; we climb the stair 
To deeper quiet, where, a-glow, 
The candles lit in saffron row 
Spring from the altar’s level snow 
Like burning words of prayer. 


This is our haven, set apart, 
Where fear flows back and sorrow dies. 
Here are no questions or replies: 
Only the stillness of Your eyes, 

The beating of Your heart. 


Ah, fugitive, our little hour! 
Labor and anguish wait without; 
Dark wings shall compass me about, 
And the day’s failure set to rout 
Love's spiritual power. 


Yet through the hours Your word divine 


Will speak, through weakness and through pain, 
Your pierced hand clear life's spreading stain, 


And lead me surely back again 
To Your dear hour and mine. 











; ° ITEMS HUMOROUS OR UNUSUAL 
; Gi ? O [ “ (: Ol ON MATTERS OF GREAT 
: OR LITTLE MOMENT 


The Electron Tube 


>» SOME REMARKABLE INVENTIONS made. possible by the 
device known as the electron tube are cited by Edward 
Robinson in the “American Mercury”: 


Electron tubes have made possible the fluoroscope 
and cardiograph, the telephoto and radiophone. With- 
in the past few years, a bewildering assortment of elec- 


tron tube devices has begun to perform unprecedented 
tasks. The ignitron welds strips of steel together in 
fractions of a second by means of focused heat. The 
precipitron automatically frees air of dust, gases, and 
other minute inpurities. X-ray movie cameras record 
the action of whirling engines and speeding bullets. 
Diathermy machines apply internal heat to ailing bodies, 
and ultra-violet germicidal lamps destroy harmful bac- 
teria. The electric knife performs bloodless surgical op- 


erations. Photo-electric tubes open doors and level ele- 
vators, wrap packages and sort oranges, operate railroad 
signals and direct automobile traffic, regulate the flow 
of power in industrial furnaces, and automatically shut 
off machines when a worker's arm gets too close to a 
dangerous moving part. . . 

Out of the new research have come marvelous com- 
munications devices. These are playing a vital role in 
current battle operations. Mobile two-way radios, for 
example, enable field officers in advanced positions to 
maintain constant communication with planes in the 
sky, ships at sea, and tanks on land. Some of the new 
two-way sets are so light that even parachutists can 
carry them on their backs and talk with each other. 
Other technical innovations now make it possible to 
send secret wire messages which come out as scrambled 
gibberish to all stations except the one specifically 
“tuned” to receive them. One ingenious development 
is a tiny radio unit which automatically records and 
broadcasts weather conditions, functioning unattended 
for several months. When buried on distant enemy 
shores, these miniature stations supply advance weather 
forecasts every few hours as a guide for airplane and 
other projected military operations. 


Geographical Ignorance 


> IN AN ARTICLE in “Harper's,” Dan Stiles calls atten- 
tion to a shocking national condition—an abysmal ignor- 
ance of geography: 


Evidences of geographical illiteracy are to be found 
everywhere. On any radio quiz program which uses 
average citizens as victims, you will hear such surprising 
pieces of information as these: Timbuktu is a city in 
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Arizona; the Mississippi is two hundred fifty miles long; 
the Grand Tetons are a race of aboriginal Indians. 
Even the experts are not so good. In a motion-picture 
version of Information Please released a year or two 
ago, the group was shown outline maps of several 
islands and asked to identify them. One was Long 


Island—which was promptly called Cuba by two of the » 


experts. Manhattan was tardily recognized by one of 
the four, just as Fadiman was about to drop the axe. 

A map published a few years ago, purporting to give 
the average Easterner’s idea of the rest of the country, 
was considered very whimsical. It placed Hollywood one 
hundred miles west of Chicago, revealed Havana and 
Miami as twin cities to the south, and confused States 
with their capitals from Maine to Oregon. But a great 
many products of our American school system couldn't 
do much better. A year before the war I went from 
New York to Maine on a freighter. The New York taxi 
driver who took me to the pier was curious about my 
destination. I told him it was Maine. “Oh, yeah, | 
heard of that. Vacationland. That’s an amusement joint 
out on Long Island.” A popular parlor game of the 
thirties was to bet your neighbor he couldn’t write down 
the names of the forty-eight States in five minutes. 
You always won. 


Life en a Ration Board 


> Jor M. Dawson, a Manhattan ration-board member, 
lists a few of his experiences with applicants who try 
to “get around” the rules of OPA. From the “Saturday 
Evening Post”: 


My job has to do only with gasoline and tire ration- 
ing, but in shop talk with other ration-board members, 
I find that my experiences are quite typical. Sugar, 
coffee, shoe, meat, and canned-goods rationing are pretty 
much standardized. It is in the gasoline and fuel-oil 
rationing that there is the most discretion, and much 
depends upon the judgment of the board members. It 
is in those divisions, therefore, that we run into the 
extreme examples. ° 

There was, for instance, the young doctor who applied 
for a C book. Doctors are entitled to this, but his ap- 
plication showed that he was attached to a central-city 
clinic and made no calls on patients. We questioned 
him, gently at first, as to why he thought he ought to 
have precious extra gasoline For a while he was evasive, 
replying only, “As a doctor, I’m entitled to it.” But 
finally he blurted out: “I must have that C sticker to 
maintain my social standing. If my neighbors don’t see 
it on my car, they won’t believe I’m a doctor.” 
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There was the undertaker who demanded extra gaso- 
line on the premise that he had to make periodic calls 
upon prospective clients. There was the bond salesman 
who had a uniformed chauffeur drive him in a limou- 
sine to the homes and offices of clients. He had been 
allowed a B card, for which he was eligible at that time 
under the occupational-driving regulations, but he de- 
manded a C book. His argument was that if he didn’t 
get the extra gasoline, he wouldn’t be able to make 
enough money to afford a chauffeur; therefore we would 
be responsible for the chauffeur’s losing his job. And 
there was the wealthy manufacturer who thumped the 
desk with his fist and swore that he had been driven 
between his swank Westchester County home and his 
Manhattan office every weekday for fifteen years and 
wasn’t going to put up with this New Deal nonsense 
now.... 

On occasions what seems at first glance like a cock- 
eyed argument turns out, paradoxically, to be within 
the rules. Such was the case of the horse-collar salesman, 
retold wherever ration-board members swap shop talk. 
His original application was greeted with more or less 
raucous laughter. But he contended, and proved, that 
horses are fussy about their collars and require the 
specialist services of a horse-collar expert. There are 
more than 100 types of horse collars, it developed, and 
horses’ necks vary considerably in thickness, length, and 
degree of arch. He got the extra gas. 


Guide for Secretaries 


> For the guidance of young secretaries, “Redbook” 
publishes Edward Streeter’s article describing various 
types of employers. The following excerpt concerns the 
egotistic type: 


Has talked his way up from the bottom, and doesn’t 
propose that the world shall forget it. 

Each morning he approaches the accumulation on his 
desk with buoyant confidence. “Well, Miss Jowett, if 
you'll bring your book over, we'll clean this stuff up in 
no time.” 

As the first stray of the morning approaches his desk, 
however, he slips the leash like an eager hound, From 
then, until five-thirty that evening, conversation pours 
from him like the water from Moses’ rock. 

Miss Jowett goes sadly back to her desk and spends 
the rest of the day explaining to waiting visitors that 
the Boss is in an important conference. 

From time to time she tiptoes into the Presence and 
leaves a note on his desk giving the names of those who 
are growing beards in the outside office. He glances at 
them coldly. ““They’ll have to wait. I’m busy.” 

Then back to an autobiography which never ends. 
The visitor, who has spent an hour getting in, now finds 
himself doomed to spend another getting out. 

At half-past five the last limp caller staggers from the 
door. Miss Jowett snatches up her notebook and enters 
the inside office. The great man is slumped in his chair. 
A martyred-furrow lines his forehead. 

“All day long!” he groans. “One after the other! No 
let-up. They always insist on seeing me. I can’t get rid 
of them. Look at that pile! Haven’t had a chance to get 
at my morning mail yet! As I was saying today to 
Charley Bishop, I can remember the time when —” 
And so forth. 
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Weed Goes to War 


> CHEMIsTs IN BOTH Axis and United Nations are dis- 
covering hitherto undreamed-of uses for wood, some of 
which are outlined by Elrick B. Davis in an article con- 
densed from “American Forests” in the “Digest and 
Review”: 


Clad in fabrics produced from wood; living on wood 
sugar, wood proteins, and meat and cheese from wood- 
fed cattle, with a schnapps ration made from “grain” 
alcohol obtained from sawdust—German soldiers move 
to the battle lines in woodgas-driven trucks which are 
greased with tree-stump lubricants and run on Buna 
tires made from wood alcohol. 

Spreading misery and destruction with explosives 
manufactured from the waste liquors of woodpulp mills, 
they are assisted in their nefarious work by squadrons 
of plywood planes. . 

Wood is known in Germany today as Universalrohstoff 
—the material of which anything can be made. Making 
paper from woodpulp had started in Germany in 1840. 
Making fabrics from woodpulp had started before the 
last war. But these fabrics were then so inferior that 
attempts to clothe the German army in them in 1918 
had proved a tragically comic failure. Under Goering’s 
direction, Germany’s research scientists were turned 
loose on wood with instructions to ignore its traditional 
uses and to explore the chemical constituents of 
q@ees. J... 

What Germany has done and is doing the United 
Nations are doing also. Woodgas generators are already 
in use in Great Britain, Australia, South Africa, and 
even in Canada. Deep in the Ural region, Russian fac- 
tories are said to be extending every new wood use now 
employed by the Germans, and America is furthering 
wood chemistry. 


Life After 100 


> Lire begins at 100, according to the following item 
taken from the scientific section of “Newsweek”: 


Grandpa, at go, may not be much use around the 
house, but wait until he gets his second wind ten years 
from now. If he takes to taking care of 68 cows, 6 horses, 
and 2 mules, in addition to making eyes.at the old gals, 
it won't surprise Dr. Grace E. Bird of the Rhode Island 
State College of Education, She told the Eastern Psycho- 
logical Association so last week, presenting a twenty- 
year study of 450 centenarians. Her findings were: men 
and women who reach the five-score mark take a new 
lease on life. 

Instead of becoming feebler, members of the group 
surveyed grew stronger after 100. Some could see better; 
others cut new teeth. Old bones knitted after breaks, 
and old bodies survived major operations. With better 
health came new interests. Among the centenarians is a 
plane spotter. Among the centenariennes is a woman 
who preaches every Sunday; another made her Holly- 
wood debut at 100, 

About twice as many women as men lived to be 
100; unmarried women were outdistanced by married 
(oldest: 125) . Most confessed to romantic interests. One 
lady, after being jilted by a 77-year-old, was “through 
with men for life.” 





Celestial Homespun 
By KATHERINE BURTON 
Happy is the author who has dis- 


covered the field best suited to his 
labors and who knows when that dis- 


covery has been made. Katherine 
Burton appears to be one such. In 
the biography she has found a fruit- 
ful medium for the analyses of charac- 
ters and thought processes she is so 
capable of making, and a series of 


these gifted portraits has been the 
result, 

In her latest work, this author se- 
lects as her subject an outstanding 
American convert of the nineteenth 
century, Isaac Thomas Hecker. Born 
in New York City in 1918, the future 
founder of the Paulists received his 
first religious training in the Meth- 
odist denomination. At the age of 
twenty-three, doubt and dissatisfac- 
tion led him to Brook Farm, a com- 
munity of New England intellectu- 
als, where he hoped spiritual light 
and peace would be given him. Dis- 
appointed in this hope and receiving 
little help from such distinguished 
friends as Thoreau, Emerson, Chan- 
ning, and Alcott, the young inquirer 
finally heeded the advice of Orestes 
Brownson and asked for instructions 
from Bishop Fenwick of Boston. The 
end of the search was soon in sight. 
\ few months later, Hecker was re- 
ceived into the Church by Bishop 
McCloskey of New York. 

Events now moved quickly for the 
happy convert. The stirrings of a vo- 
cation led to a sudden decision to 
begin clerical studies in Europe, and 
in 1849 Hecker was raised to the 
priesthood. After some years of mis- 
sionary work in the United States, a 
chain of. circumstances resulted in 


the founding by four associates and 
himself of the Society of St. Paul, a 
congregation devoted particularly to 
the work of conversion of non-Cath- 
olics. By missions, sermons, lectures, 
and the press, this group of special- 
ists has made itself felt in every cor- 








ooks 


ner of our country and has won the 
praise of the hierarchy and faithful 
everywhere. 

Quite fairly and conservatively it 
can be said that this book is a model 
of biographical form and style. It is 
accurate, orderly, factual, and con- 
sistently interesting. It penetrates 
frequently into mental states and 
motives, yet with such clarity and 
purpose that the smoothness of the 
narrative is always maintained. To 
welcome the book as a biography 
of exceptional merit is a distinct 
pleasure. 


Longmans, Green, and Co., New York. $3.00 


Journey Among Warriors 
By EVE CURIE 


In the November of 1941 Eve 
Curie as a special war correspondent 
for the Herald Tribune left New 
York by transatlantic Clipper to visit 
the battlefields of Africa, Europe, 
and Asia.. Her journey, regarded as 
almost commonplace today in our 
age of swift travel, cannot fail to stir 
the reader, who may well forget the 
tremendous realities of war the book 
contains, and rather imagine at times 
that he is following a Jules Verne 
heroine in a purely fantastic dash 
around the world. 

The name “Curie” served as a sort 
of magic “Open Sesame” to accom- 
plish the apparently impossible dur- 
ing the months of the journey—plane 
accommodations secured when none 
were available; hotel accommoda- 
tions obtained when none were to be 
had; visits to the front made in Rus- 
sia when no such permissions were 
granted; invitations to stay at the 
home of distinguished personages, 
who were ordinarily not “in” to 
newspaper correspondents, As a re- 
sult Journey Among Warriors is not 
just another war book, but one which 
gives the reader a behind-the-scenes 
point of view with attention to de- 
tails that the average man might not 


deem important enough to record. 
We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
696 








Miss Curie’s visit to Africa coin- 
cided with that period when the 
beleaguered army of Great Britain 
was about to meet the strategy of 
Rommel with equipment equal to 
that possessed by the German Fox. 
She was in Russia when the might 
of the Red Army began to prove to 
the world that the myth of the Hitler 
blitzkrieg invincibility was not as 
true as previous European victories 
had indicated. She was in India when 
the loss of Singapore lowered the 
prestige of the white man, and when 
the Cripps mission failed to settle the 
Indian question. She was in China 
when the Burma Road was closed by 
Jap conquests, and the problem of 
supplies for our hard-pressed ally be- 
came so acute. Her visits to various 
fronts, her conversation with military 
and civic leaders, and more impor- 
tant still, with the ordinary soldier 
who battled for victory, gave Miss 
Curie more than sufficient data, not 
merely for publishing an account of 
a journey, but for doing some com- 
menting on world affairs, and of the 
place that the United States holds in 
the present international crisis. Her 
Polish and French ancestry makes her 
sensitive to the plight of these na- 
tions, and justifies her enthusiasm for 
the work of the Free French to undo 
the debacle of 1940, and of the Pol- 
ish endeavors to help stem the tide 
of Nazi oppression, even on the side 
of her former enemy, Soviet Russia. 

Journey Among Warriors as pres- 
ent history well deserves reader at- 
tention. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York. $3.50 


St. Thomas and the 
Problem of Evil 
By JACQUES MARITAIN 

A problem that has ever puzzled 
philosophers, theologians, and every 
thinking man is that of evil. No 
matter what theories may be set 
forth to give a rational explanation 
of evil, there is always left an element 
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of mystery in it. Even faith does not 


completely clarify this mystery but it 
gives courage to accept it as a part 
of God's eternal plan. 

Of all who have attacked the prob- 
lem of evil, no one has surpassed 
§t. Thomas Aquinas in setting forth 
its nature, meaning, and causes. 
Under these headings, Jacques Mari- 
tain in his 1942 Aquinas Lecture at 
Marquette University gives a brief 
yet quite adequate exposition of the 
teaching of the Angelic Doctor. 
Marquette University Press, Milwaukee. $1.00 


Morality and the Social 
Order 
By REV. LUDWIG RULAND, D.D. 

This work is the third and final 
volume of Dr. Ruland’s Pastoral 
Theology. The first two volumes 
entitled Pastoral Medicine and 
Foundations of Morality respectively, 
have already appeared in English 
and like the present volume have 
been translated and adapted by Rev. 
I. A. Rattler, O.S.A. 

The scope of Morality and the 
Social Order is confined to the ap- 
plication of fundamental principles 
of morality to man’s relations with 
his fellows as an individual, as a 
member of the family, and as a citi- 
zen of the state. The final chapters 
discuss some of the human rights and 
duties that are associated with prop- 
erty. 

When evaluating the work, we 
note first of all that it takes up some 
questions that are not discussed in 
most texts on moral theology. On 
the other hand, it cannot be con- 
sidered as a substitute for the more 
profound and detailed treatment of 
problems presented in the standard 
ethical and theological texts in gen- 
eral use in seminaries. For the clergy 
Morality and the Social Order can 
well serve as a means to refresh the 
mind on practical moral problems 
and give help toward an adequate 
treatment of them in the pulpit. For 
the laity it can be an excellent in- 
troduction to subjects about which 
they should be much better informed 
than they usually are, and it will 
supply answers to many everyday 
questions in the field of social 
morality. 

Dr. Ruland’s three volumes and 
particularly the first two will be a 
valuable addition to any Catholic 
library. 
8B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. Mo. $2.50 





UNIQUE RECORDINGS 


These unusual records are being acclaimed by schools, 
choirs, study clubs, and service Chaplains. 


%& THE ORDINARY OF THE MASS. A series of three 12-inch discs (6 sides). 
$5.75. The music is that of the Méssa de ‘Angelis, together with Credo III, 
and the Antiphon “Aspetges’’—based upon the Vatican approved Solesmes 
Method. Antiphonal charm is effected by constant contrast between the voices 
of men and boys. Commentary by Rev. Cornelius Collins, LL.D., precedes each 
part and furnishes an explanation of the entire action of the Mass. 


* MASS FOR THE FEAST OF THE TRANSFIGURATION. Set of five 
double-faced, 12-inch discs. $6.82. Pius X School of Music. Male voices. 


%& BENEDICTION. Ave Verum, Tantum Ergo, Christus Vincit (XIII century). 
One double-faced, 12-inch disc. $1.83. 


% LITURGICAL RECITATIVES BY THE PRIEST AT THE ALTAR. A series 
of four 10-inch discs. $5.75. The approved Solesmes Method of correct chant- 
ing for Celebrant and Ministers at the altar. An ideal gift for Seminarians and 
the newly ordained. 


¥%& CATHOLIC PRAYERS. Sign of the Cross, The Lord’s Prayer, Hail Mary, 
Glory be to the Father, Apostles’ Creed, Memorare, Prayer of St. Bernard, 
Divine Praises, Acts of Contrition, Faith, Hope, Charity, Evening Prayers, 
Grace Before Meals, Grace After Meals, Bone Jesu, Soul of Christ. Recited by 
Rev. Cornelius B. Collins, LL.D. One 10-inch record. $1.25. 


% THE PARABLES OF MERCY. Side 1. Christ's love for the wanderer as told 
by St. Luke. Side 2. CHRIST’S FAREWELL ADDRESS, ‘His Last Discourse” 
to His Apostles as told in the Gospel of St. John. One 10-inch record. $1.25 


% AVE REGINA and AGNUS DEI (side 1). SANCTUS and BENEDICTUS. 
(side 2). Agnus Dei, Sanctus and Benedictus from “Missa Cor Jesu Sacratissi- 
mum’ by Albert J. Dooner. One 10-inch record. $1.25. 


% INDULGENCED PRAYER OF POPE PIUS XlIi—Side 1, dedicating the 
Church and the world to the Immaculate Heart of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
FIVE POINT PEACE PLAN OF POPE PIUS XII—Side 2. Recorded by Rev. 
Cornelius B. Collins, LL.D., National Catholic Community Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. One 12-inch record. $1.50. 


% THE HOUND OF HEAVEN, (Francis Thompson). Recorded by Rev. P. J. 
O'Connor, The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. Two 
10-inch records. $3.35. 


3% THE SUNDAY GOSPELS. Revised Version of the New Testament, used 
with the permission of the Confraternity Committee. Recorded by Rep. P. J. 
O'Connor, The Preachers Institute, The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Twelve 12-inch records, 50 GOSPELS. $15.00 set. 


* SECOND VESPERS, FOR THE FEAST OF ST. PETER IN CHAINS. Pius 
X School of Liturgical Music, with male voices. Six 12-inch records. $8.13. 


* KYRIE, Side 1. BENEDICTUS, Side 2. Both, Orlando Di Lasso, from “Missa 
Puisque J’ ay Perdu.” 4 Voices, S. A. T. B. Pius X School of Liturgical Music. 
One 12-inch record. $1.58. 
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Dear Members: 


This is a memorable month. 


It was in June of last year 
that Bishop O'Gara and Frs. 
Norris and Benson were re=- 

leased from the Japanese in- 
ternment camp at Hong Kong. 


As you remember, the two 
Fathers were returned to the 
United States. But Bishop 
O'Gara, after a stay at a 
hospital, made his way back 
to his mission in Yuanling. 


What was the joy of our mis=- 
sionaries and their flocks 
when their shepherd, their 
Bishop, came back — almost 
from the grave. 


But oh, those flocks! All 
the misery of war is on 
them — starving, diseased, 
wounded, homeless, orphaned. 
How like the flock that 
gathered around the Good 
Shepherd. 


And like the Good Shepherd, 
the Bishop and his mission- 
aries are trying to lighten 
the burdens of the flock — 
to heal the sick, feed the 
hungry, Shelter the home- 
less — yes, and to bury the 
dead. 

Your prayers and your char- 
ity make you a very real 
participant in this work. 
God will reward you. 


Sincerely, 


s 
Dear Father: Please send me a mite box 
and enroll me in your Christmas Club. 


Street.... 
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Around the Boree Log 
By JOHN O’BRIEN 

The fortunate reader of this un- 
obtrusive little book of poems will 
find an anodyne and a welcome re- 
lief from war news and the miseries 
of life. The verses are delightfully 
refreshing, and run the full diapason 
of moods from the serious to the rol- 
licking humorous, with a sharp ac- 
cent on the latter. We have here a 
little bit of Erin expressed in neatly 
moulded poems which vibrate in the 
memory like those of Thomas Moore. 
The author, an_ Irish-Australian 
priest, is definitely a poetic melodist 
who might easily be overlooked by 
critics who have ears only for lyrical 
pipers of renown. 


St. Columban’s Foreign Mission Society, St. 
Columbans, Nebr. $1.00 


The History of the 
Primitive Church 

By JULES LEBRETON, S.J. and 
JACQUES ZEILER (Vol. I) 

The facts of history, especially re- 
mote history, are often hard to dis- 
entangle from the legends and inac- 
curacies that have sprung up about 
them. And so long as there are rec- 
ords of the past which are unex- 
plored or inadequately explored, the 
historian must continue his difficult 
task of sorting out truths from half- 
truths and falsehoods. The History 
of the Primitive Church is a transla- 
tion of the first volume of a set of 
works by some of the most eminent 
historians of the present day. The 
entire set has not yet been translated, 
but the present volume will give to 
the English-reading public a fair 
idea of its worth. There is here pre- 
sented the history of the Church 
from its founding up to the disper- 
sion of the Apostles; subsequent vol- 
umes will continue the story up to 
our own times. This volume deserves 
the wide acceptance that may be con- 
fidently predicted of the entire series. 


Burns Oates & Washbourne Lid., London. 
16s. net 


His Father’s Business 
By ROBERT F. GREWEN, S.J. 

A selection of retreat sermonettes 
about the great truths of salvation, 
written by an experienced Jesuit 
Retreat Master. The subtitle calls 
them very aptly “Thoughts For 
These Times.” The author wrote 
with an eye to the men in the armed 
forces and so his book is an ideal gift 
for soldiers and sailors. The peculiar 

Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 
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COINDRE HALL SUMMER CAMP 


For BOYS 7 to 13 Years 
Conducted by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart 
On Huntington Harbor, Huntington, L. L., N. ¥ 

July 5 to August 28, 1943 
Rates $20.00 per week 


Address: Brother Director 
Box 148 Huntington, Long Island, N, ¥. 


WA ANA 6 i Catskill Mountains 
Mount Tremper. N.Y 

1000 ft. elevation. Rustic cabins. BOYS 7 to 16. 

Sports, work projects under able instru 


\ctors. 
Farming and forestry. Fee for July and August 
$200.00. Write for booklet. 


Rev. Joseph B. Scully 
213 W. 82nd Street New York City, N.Y. 
Phone SU 17-0634 











Devin Clare Residence 


415 West 120th Street, New York, N. Y. 
For Business and Professional Women 


One block from Columbia University 
Supervised by the Sisters of Mercy 











St. FRANCIS HEALTH RESORT ,22"v'«, 


Established in 1895 by the Sisters of the 
Sorrowful Mother. An up-to-date institu- 
tion with attractive grounds for convales- 
cents and others in need of rest and moun- 
tain air. Mental, drug, and contagious 
cases not admitted. 


Address Sister Superior 














A great little book 
for difficult days 


The 
Eternal 
Purpose 


An arrangement of scriptural 
texts that cannot fail to be 
of comfort and strength to 
all who face the sorrow and 
suffering of our world. 


Compiled by 


BLANCHE MARY KELLY 


With an Introduction by 
JAMES M. GILLIS, C.S.P. 


BISHOP FRANCIS C. KEL. 
LEY SAYS: “The idea that 
produced it as well as the 
arrangement of the material 
is excellent in every respect. 
The book is so good that I 
am keeping it alongside my 
chair. It has already been con- 
tributing to my spiritual read. 
ing.” Just published $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers - New York 



































SAVE Your COPIES OF THE SIGN 
Each Month for Ready Reference. 
oe 


THE SIGN 
BINDER 


For Home and 
Library Use 
rs 


Boxed and mailed, This new binder is in attractive 
postpaid—$1.50 maroon imitation leather, Mo- 
rocco grain, square corners. 


















ae 
Marble finish lined, it contains 
THE SIGN metal rods for the easy inser- 
Monastery Place tion of 12 copies of THE SIGN. 
Union City, N. J. ORDER NOW 























THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT 


The Apostolic Delegate, 
The Most Rev. Amleto Gio- 
my vanni Cicognani, D.D., has 
said, “The revision is of para- 
mount importance. The pub- 
lication of this text is an his- 
torical event in which the 
citizens of the nation may 
well glory.” 


This is the first revision of 
the English of our New 
Testament in 190 years. It 
has been prepared under the 
direction of the Episcopal 
Committee of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine. 





THE SIGN is co-operating with the Episcopal Committee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine by 
offering its readers an opportunity to secure this basically important book directly through THE SIGN. 
Every Catholic home should have a copy of the New Testament which should be read by its members 
regularly. Secure your copy by returning the attached coupon to THE SIGN. 





THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. 
Enclosed please find $. for which send me the following copies 
at tes eee Tantemnent. & cop TEOOR. . . scianee 0jee esses ceee nee eeansenesahan eabateek 
pie ots copies Confraternity ~~ a at $1.25—flexible cover, imi- 
tation leather. red edge TES o's'd:00 cha vnewenwienwdee wees se 6eenwes ion weeaels 
cosa copies Guild Edition at $3 .50—flexible black leather, Levant Ci 
grain, full gilt edges. UY . cn ccccccccccccccvcceccccercesceeescesccececes 
veamas copies Gift Edition at $5.00—flexible cover, Morocco grain 
leather, full gilt edges, inside edge of cover hand tooled. ON a 





Please order your books from Tue Sicn 
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A Timely Answer to a 


how 
with 
you could not answer? How many times 
ave you missed golden opportunities to 
explain Catholic beliefs, merely because 
ou could not give the answer in the right 
ord 


greatest act of worship of the Church 


able to non-Catholica! 


come an apostle and spread a knowl- 


There are three ways 
to use this book: 


ormed 
whole 

to 
Mas 
line 
about the 
quently ask 


certainly want te give it te these non-Catholics 
whe 
nd tt wherever tt will clear ap a misunder- 
standing 
friends te become acquainted with it for their 
swe better understanding and more theoreugh 
par 


home 


visiters 
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oupon. The price is $1.00. 
Union City New Jersey 
HI IGN: Please send "me ...... OOF ies | 
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The Mass 
Presented to 


Non-Catholics 
Rev. John P. McGuire 





Long-Felt Need 


often have you been embarrassed 
questions about your Falth which 


Here, at last, is @ book explaining the 


the Mase—in language understand- 


Here ts a simple way for you to be- 


» of the doctrines of the Church! 


1. Read & yourself te become hettér tn- 
on the meaning ef the Mass, as a 
and in ite various parts, In addition 
increasing your own appreclation of the 
. lt will alee prepare you te answer intel. 
atly and with cenvietion those questions 
Mase which nen-Cathelles so fre- 


Give er lend tt te your friends, You will 
are serlousty interested in the Faith, and 


You will even want your Catholic 


ticipation in the Masa, 
1. Place it in @ conspieueus spot in your 
You will be delighted te see how many 
pick bt up eut of curtecity and read 
with interest te the very ond, 


yur golden opportunity to increase 

ur devotion to the Mass as well as to 
d the Faith. Here is an excellent way 
ufle those peculiar, inaccurate state- 
made by people who have merely 
nded” Mass, but never participated 
rifice or even understood that it 

milly a renewal of Christ's death 
Order your copy of THE 
s PRESENTED TO NON-CATHOLICS 
i you have te do is mail the at- 


ross 


















‘feature of this work is the brevity of 


the discourses (average length about 
a page and a half), yet we find 
here all top cream spirituality, the 
extraneous matter having been 
skimmed off to make for maximum 
devotional food value. Easily a first 
choice among recent Spiritual Read- 
ing books, 

The America Press, New York, $1.50 


The King’s Advocate 
By Simone de Noaillat-Ponvert 

We have here the revelation of 
the almost unknown fact that a 
saintly French woman was the prime 
mover and champion in the insti- 
tution of the Feast of Christ the 
King. Martha de Noaillat is the ob- 
secure soul to whose untiring efforts 
we must be grateful for this glorious 
and appropriate feast. The story 
of her persistence throughout long 
years of effort and thwartings until 
Pius XI finally proclaimed the feast, 
is a saga of devotion and sanctity. 
Altogether, a fascinating volume, in- 
formational and edifying in the 
highest degree. 
The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, $2.75 


Say the Bells of Old Missions 
By ELIZABETH WILLIS DE HUFF 
An unusual book, concerned as it 
is with Indian Catholic legends and 
folklore. This little known fact, that 
there is a vast growth of legendary 
material which has sprung up among 
Catholic Indians, makes this volume 
an informational gold mine, partic- 
ularly for those interested in Indian 
ethnology. The volume, however, is 
written in a popular style and is level 
to the ordinary intellect. Highly 
recommended, 
B, Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. $1.75 


When the Veil Is Rent 
By FRANCIS CLEMENT KELLEY 

A very unusual allegory in the tra- 
dition of The Faerie Queene, with 
occasional flashes which bring to 
mind certain parts of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy. The distinguished author 
of Pack Rat has here utilized the 
dream motif with astonishing results 
as he endeavors to portray a human 
soul baffled by the mystery of life. 
The book has an over-all gossamer, 
ethereal quality of surpassing excel- 
lence, which justifies its reprinting. 

An allegorical novel with artistic 
symbolism may repel certain types 
of readers. But this volume is not 
Order your books from Tue Sicn 
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THE BOOK FOR THE 
POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 


THE 
TRUE LIFE 


SOCIOLOGY OF 
THE SUPERNATURAL 


By LUIGI STURZO 


This book is the ripened and com- 
plete presentation of Don Sturzo's 
ideas on human society. One of the 
most important contributions of 
Catholic social thought yet to ap- 


pear. 320 pages. 
$3.00 


(Postage extra) 
Department 4-479 
ST. ANTHONY'S GUILD 


Paterson, New Jersey 











Young ladies who wish to devote 
their lives and talents to the 
sick and unfortunate as Sisters 
of St. Benedict, may write to: 


MOTHER SUPERIOR, O.S.B. 
St. Vincent Hospital 


Sioux City Iowa 














CARMELITE SISTERS OF THE 
DIVINE HEART OF JESUS 


a new branch of the reformed Carmel, welcome 
candidates who wish to follow the Little Flower 
of Jesus and consecrate themselves for the sal- 
vation of souls. Kindly apply to 


Reverend Mother Provincial, Carmel D.C.J. 
vincial Mother House, 1214 Kavana Place, 

auwatosa, Milwaukee, Wis., or to verend 
Mother Superior, Carmei D.C.J., St. Agnes Home, 
10341 Manchester Road, Kirkwood, Mo. 


Pro- 








VOCATION to the 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. 
One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 
Prayers for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother, will lead 
to a decision. 
Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 


5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, I. 
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guilty of abstruseness, although it is 
subtle; indeed, its chief merit resides 
in the fact that it is written as it is. 
Medieval literature was full of alle- 
gory, healthful and spiritually invig- 
orating, and this exceptional book is 
a kind of refreshing mental douche 
for minds saturated with the realism 
of modern life. 

St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $1.50 


The Jester’s Prayer 
By AIMEE TORRIANI 

A delightful romance of thirteenth- 
century France written in the con- 
ventional knight-errant style. There 
are the usual Arthurian trappings: 
knights and fair ladies; love and in- 
trigue; adventure and daring. The 
main plot is built upon the Shake- 
spearian “mistaken-identity” device. 
All in all, a very creditable and inter- 
esting effort in the Romance genre. 
The Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind. $2.00 


The Dominican Province 
of St. Joseph 

By V. REV. VICTOR F. O’DANIEL, 
0.P., S.T.M. 

The Dominican Order has had a 
truly great and honorable part in 
making the Church in America what 
it is today. Its preachers and its mis- 
sionaries, its teachers and its admin- 
istrators have been faithful servants 
in upholding the ideals of St. Dom- 
inic and in cultivating among the 
faithful a truly Christian spirit. 
Father O’Daniel, O.P., has been 
chosen to tell the story of the Domi- 
nican Province of St. Joseph in the 
United States. He faced a difficult 
task, that of estimating the intellec- 
tual and spiritual power's of the out- 
standing members of his community, 
and at the same time frankly recog- 
nizing their occasional mistakes and 
shortcomings. ‘That he has succeeded 
so well is a testimony to his sound 
thinking that man is great not be- 
cause he may be free from all imper- 
fections but because he has been a 
usable instrument co-operating with 


.God in His Divine Providence. 


The author has a sound and long- 
established reputation for scholar- 
ship and research. His work, like that 
of many scholars, at times lacks the 
sprightliness and word-cleverness 
that adorn the writings of more su- 
perficial thinkers, but readers will 
profit in knowledge and grace by a 
perusal of this history. 


National Heafquarters, Holy Name Society, 
New York. $4.00 





Beek of the Year 
BREBEUF AND HIS BRETHREN 


The North-American Martyrs 
by E. J. PRATT 
Winner of Governor-General’s Award For Poetry 

(First American edition, Now on Sale) 
“Greatest Catholic poem of our day”—Pelham Edgar. 
“. .. genuine spiritual insight’”—Geo. N. Shuster. 
**. .. epic material .. . historical . . . moving”—Theodore Maynard. 
“. . . proud of Dr. Pratt’s vision and competence’’—Sister Madeleva. 


BASILIAN PRESS — BASILIAN 
121 E. Boston Bivd., Detroit . A Save $ ' 25 











Restrain Not Grace From the Bead 


(Eeclus. 7:37) 


Kindly remember in your prayers and good works the follow- 
ing recently deceased relatives and friends of our subscribers: 


Rev. Bede Murphy, C.P.. Rev. Sebastian Oxenreiter, C.P., Rev. Daniel J. McCarthy, Rev. James 
M. Nolan, Rev. John Albert Finneral, Rev. John Washington. 


Mother Verecunda, Sr. M. Thomas, O.P., Sr. Mary Winifred (McMorrow), Sr. M. Carola 
(Wetzel), Sr. Mary of St. Francis Xavier (Margaret Coyle). Sr. M. Domitilla (Lahiff), Sr. 
Mary Alma (Holland), Sr. M. Resignata, Sr. Mary Herbert (Herrmann). 


Amelia Bittner, Margaret L. McMonagle, Mary F. O’Connell, Mrs. William P. Harmon, 
games jTeny, John Fay, Thomas J. Fay, Julia E. Pierce, John Joseph Ambrose, Oscar P. 
rechsler. 


Lt. Emil M. Horkavi, Thomas Earlie, Jennie L. Whelan, Agnes Mead, William H. Rich, 
Charles A. McMahon, Mrs. P. D. Bernard, Catherine Lawlor, Archibald Lyons, William Smith. 


Hugh Carroll, Mary Rupinski, Edward Lueddeke, Thomas Rigor Keough, Mary C. Nolan, 
== ~ Nolan, James A. Nolan, Jr., Mae T. Gowen, Warren C. Nolan, Frank T. Nolan, T. J. 
wen, Jr. 


Paul B. Nolan, Mary Malone, Margaret Fitzpatrick, Lt. —_ roby. William R. Barnes, 
eceeeet Donlon, Margaret English, Louis A. O'Keefe, Catharine O’Keefe Lewis, Albert Le 
oeuf. 
Mrs. George L. Rockwell, Dr. Michael J. Welch, Miss McGovern, Alice Zoerlein, Helen Loretta 
Waldman, George Roellinger, William Fletcher Smith, John F. Tobin, Margaret Dolan. 


Anna Morgan, Peter Coyne, James Cahill, Louise C. Slack, Helena Streb, James H. gonare, 
John Ellis, Mr. W. M. Getzendanner, Mrs. John G. Agar, Mrs. Zsdi, Joseph Beagli, Patrick A. 
Ward. 


Walter F. Friday, Mr. M. 8. Flynn, Louis M. Strigliabotti, Frank J..Dippel, Helen McMahon, 
John Joseph Ambrose, Catherine Scanlon, Richard 8S. Pullen, James Gilmour, Patrick 
McQuillan. 


James Steele, James Robert Steele, Edward A. Sampson, Mary M. Collins, Lorenz Brosnan, 
Julia Cannon, John J. Boyle, Martha Coles, John Cameron, Mary C. Lehman, Mary Williams. 


Catherine Sweeney, John L. McKnight, Mildred Veronica Hurley, John J. Denny, Emil 
Sbarbori. 


May their souls and the souls of all the faithful departed 
through the mercy of God rest in peace. —Amen. 

















SAVE DEFENSE STAMPS FOR THE MISSIONS 


Here is a mission activity for the whole family—TODAY. AFTER VICTORY we will convert 
these stamps into funds to educate a native Chinese seminarian to the priesthood. 


SEND THIS | 
COUPON 
FOR YOUR 
SPECIAL 
HOLDER 
WITH 
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NATIVE SEMINARY FUND — The Sign — Union City, N. J. 
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BOOKS ARE WEAPONS 


© HISTORIC CROWN POINT 

Cerroii Vincent Lonergan 
[he history of a town, steeped in folk 
lore, its ground hallowed by the ashes 
of the noblest characters of the region, 
combined with the civic and military 
growth of Crown Point are presented 
in a skillfully contrived study. $1.00 


and by the same author— 


© THE NORTHERN GATEWAY 
A history of Lake Champlain and the 
surrounding valley, with a guide to 
places of interest, and illustrated with 

1 prints, maps, and photographs. $.50 


® THE FIRST DECADE 
OF THE BOSTON MUSEUM 
Claire McGlinchee 
A carefully documented account of the 
Boston Museum, “the theater that was 
not a theater’—concerned with its man- 
agement, its productions, and its actors. 


Should be in the possession of students 
of theatrical history."—-N. Y. Herald 


Tribune. Illustrated. $2.50 
Boxed limited edition, containing list of 
all performances, 370 pages. $5.00 


© NOTESOFACOUNTRYMAN 
Alfred Paul Rogers 

Beyond innate delight in the locale of 

each vignette, the reader will take great 
pleasure from the thoughts and teflec- 
tions of Dr. Rogers.”—Boston Tran- 
cript. With eight pencil sketches by 
Francis E. Getty. $1.75 


® THE AMAZON 


Charles E. Ross . 


The old-fashioned mystery thriller, set 
against a background of sleepy Mexican 
towns, and peopled with strange and 
puzzling characters combine to make this 
a real tale of intrigue and suspense. $2.00 


@ THE LOLLIPOP TREE 
Frederick Abbott 
A book of child verse by the author of 
Boy Talks to God. This collection will 
tickle the imagination of young people 
as well as subtly hint that courtesy and 
cleanliness make for good little boys and 
girls. Charmingly illustrated. $1.75 


Order Through 


THE SIGN 


Union City New Jersey 
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Cdiditional Directory 





Beautiful Buildings 


DO YOU WINTER IN FLORIDA? SEND YOUR DAUGHTER TO 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A STANDARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Home Economics, and Commercial Education. Special 
tunities in Music, Art, and Dramatics, Intensive short courses carrying college credit for seasonal stu 


In America’s Most Outstanding Beauty Spot 
Perpetual Sunshine—Superb Opportunity for Outdoor Life 


Extensive Campus 

















St. Leo College P Preparatory Sch School 
Conducted by the Be 
Is the only Catholic Boarding Hi School 
for Boys in the State of Florida, Teaching 
Seventh Grade Through High School. 
Accredited. 
For complete information address 
Father Director, St. Leo, Florida 














ST. JOSEPH'S ACADEMY 


Portland, Maine 


A select hoarding school and day school, con- 
Suites by the Sisters of Mercy. Accredited by the 
Catholic "University of peace, 5 the State Depart- 
ment of Education and by the New England Col- 
lege ee a Board. ae, situated three 
miles from the city, extensive grounds. Ele- 
mentary and High ‘School Departments. 


Address Directress 


MOUNT ST.JOSEPH 


Boarding School for Your Boy 
Contuaeel, by Brothers of St. Francis Xavier since 1876, 
Students from East to be coast; Content and So. 
America. Scientific, Classi: and Business courses— 
fe = ok imal S Middle Slates is Association 

Mary jor sports, orchestra. 
Directed study and p 
Address: Box H, 
{rvington, Baltimore, Md., for catalog. 


REGIS COLLEGE ssciscien 


Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Standard Pre-professional Courses for prepa- 
ration for -Teacher-Training, for Secretarial 
Science, for Home momics, for Social 
Service and Pre-medical are offered. 


For catalog, address the Registrer 

















MOUNT ST. SCHOLASTICA COLLEGE 


ATCHISON, KANS. 
A centrally secure » location Fifty miles from Kan 
An outstanding libe arts coll » full Seupenied. ‘ap 
ay tae institution og Se orth Central ‘Association 
ols, by oclation of 4 eines ie 


tate 
with the’ Cxenolie University 





of America. 


Mount St. Scholastica is a oe College for women 
conducted by the Benedictine Sist 


For catalogue, etante "The Dean 


MOUNT SAINT AGNES JUNIOR COLLEGE 
ae meeione Sad ee Sateen ’ 
Accredited by Middle States Association of Colleges 
Secondar; ry | Schools 

















Courses: Liberal Art nal; Pre-professional 
gy | ee for di , Storial’ Genel 
'. on 1 
and peer - wun 


A Revistrer. 
Conducted "by Sisters of of "Mere rey ot the 
= pO... year = 





COLLEGE OF 


OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 

For the higher education of women. _oemeasted te Ge 

Sisters of St. J ih. Chartered by wealth 
of Massachusetts 


jation of Coll id Second 
esident and non-resident a 








COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH 


A Catholic College for Women, on the Ap: 
proved list of the Association of American U; 

versities. Modern residence halls. Regular arts 
courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher training, 
music, "home economics, science. Degrees—B.A., 
B.S. in Commerce, and B.S. in Home Economics. 


For Catalogue, address the Dean 
Convent Station, New jersey 














tional opportunities in Art. 
BEAUTIFUL BUILDINGS 





SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE yi, 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


in Arts, Science, Philosophy, M 


Bachelor Degrees = Cee pe Education, Teacher Training, 
Secretarial Diplomas, Home Economics, Dramatics. 


For further information address the 


Adrian 


Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. Excep- 
INTERESTING CAMPUS LIFE 








DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL tor BOYS 


Conducted by Benedictine Fathers. 
Massive granite structure; 400 acres; lake; all 
sports; small classes; supervised study. 6th to 
9th Grades. 

Address: Headmaster, Delbarton School, 
Morristown, New Jersey. Phone: Mo. 4-3231. 











Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 














MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


LA SALLE 


EFFrEcTive college preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. Small 
classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C, 
Tunior Dept., 58th year. 0 sr ae rate 
Catal 9. Adds. Registrar, 








Oakdale, L. 1., N. Y 
Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 








COINDRE HALL 


Boarding School for Boys—3A to 8B 


Conducted by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart 
On Huntington Harbor, Huntington, L. |., N. Y. 
Address: 

Brother Director 


Box 148 Huntington, L. |., N. ¥. 
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“It is the inalienable right as well 
as the indispensable duty of the 
Church to watch over the entire edu- 

cation of her children.” 
—~Pore Pivs XI 
“ New York 
LADYCLIFF COLLEGE “Newser * 


Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
BA., BS., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 





- ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 


mediate and Grammar Grades. 








MT. ST. MARY-ON-THE-HUDSON 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


stresses character, health, spiritual and mental 
development in an atmosphere healthful, distine- 
tive, Catholic. Courses: college preparatory, aca- 
demic, music, art, home economics. State chartered. 
Accredited. Athletics. Kindergarten through high 
school. Illustrated booklets. 


Sisters of St. Dominic 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK CITY 
Announces New Classes Starting July 6, 1943 


At Fordham Road, Bronx, New York City. 
Fordham College. Courses Leading to A.B. and 





B.S. degrees. 

Fordham College. Evening Division. B.S. in Social 
Science. 

School of Business. B.S. degree with Business 
Majors. 


College of Pharmacy. B.S. in Pharmacy. 
Graduate School Summer Session, July 6- 
August 14. 


At Woolworth Building, 233 Broadway, 
New York City. 
School of Education. Summer Session, July 6- 
August 14. 
School of Law. New Classes Starting June 14, 
1943. 


At 134-136 East 39th St., New York City. 
School of Social Service. Full Semester Summer 
Session Starts June 21, 1943, for Candidates 
for Master’s Degree. 
Accelerated Programs in All Departments. 
Write for Announcements. Specify Department 





MOUNT ASSUMPTION INSTITUTE 


Plattsburgh, 
Catholic BOARDING SCHOOL for Boys 
New York State Regents 
Academic, Commercial and Grammar School Departments 
Moderate Prices—All Sports—Modern Buildings 
"Where Boys are glad to return" Talkies weekly 
New York References Gladly Given 
Direct railroad and bus lines 
For catalog, Address Rev. Brother Director 











MANHATTANVILLE 
COLLEGE OF THE 
SACRED HEART 


announces the establishment of 


THE ALOYSIA HARDEY 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
in co-operation with 
St. Clare’s and St. Francis’ Hospitals. 
First session July 6 to August 28, 1943. 


Registration open now for resident and 
day students. 
A limited number of scholarships 
are available. 
Examination for entrance, June 12. 
For further information apply to 
the Committee on Admissions, 
The Aloysia Hardey School of Nursing, 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 
West 133rd Street and Convent Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 
Telephone EDgecombe 4-1500. 

















GOOD COUNSEL 
COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS NEW YORK 
Westchester County 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Science, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher 
training, secretarial studies, 
library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. 


Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York. 
































Offers A.B. and B.S. Degvens 


Ninety-six acres 
bordering 
Hudson River 





College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 








COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Courses in Nursing, 
Approved by the Association of Amer can Universities 


For particulars please address es 


SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 








Commerce Education, and Pedagogy 


Twelve miles from 
Grand Central Station 
New York City 








GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE 


Albany, New York 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher Education 
of Women. Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Day Pupils and Boarders 


Courses leading to Degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science, with Science, Commerce, Music and Nursing 
as Majors. 





ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


Brentwood, Long Island New York 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 
strumental ns Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds. Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 
Skating Rink. 
Address Directress 


NAZARETH HALL Military School 


Grand Rapids, Ohio 
A country school for boys in the grades conducted 
by the Ursuline Nuns. Well-equipped buildings. 
A mile and a quarter river frontage. 
Riding—rowing—all outdoor sports. 
Resident Coach. Terms moderate. 
For catalog write the 
Directress, Nazareth Hall Military School 
Ladyglen-on-the-Maumee Grand pids, Ohio 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sees of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. A College for yp Women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of Penn- 
sylvania with power to confer Degrees in Arts, 
Sciences and Letters. For resident and a non-resident 
students. Situated eleven ote from Philadelphia 
on the Main Line of the P. R. R. 

Address Registrar 











MT. GALLITZIN ACADEMY 


Boarding School Baden, Penn 


for Boys 
20 Miles West of Address 
Pittsburgh Directress 











PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 


Portsmouth, Rhode Island 


Conducted by Benedictine Monks, assisted 
by lay masters. 


Scholarships available 


Seventh and eighth grades and high school 
courses. College gree .Classical course, 
with additiona oppo rtunities for Mathe- 
matics and Physic 


Good facilities for athletics 
Summer High School and Camp. 


Ages 12 to 17 Parm work. Shop. 
“War courses.” Athletics. 























MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 


Directed by the Brothers of \the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 7 through High School. State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses—Pre-Flight Aeronautics. Very moderate 
rates. Write for catalog. 








St. Mary’s Springs Academy 
_ Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Co-educational Day School Residence for GIRLS 


High School and Preparatory Departments State Ac- 
credited. Affiliated with the North Central Association 
of Secondary Schools. 


Address: The Registrar 


FICTION IN FOCUS 


(Continued from first page) 

six explosive chapters is at first appall- 
ing; after awhile it makes as little im- 
pression as the page numbers. In the 
space of three pages, somewhere toward 
the middle of the book, a child dies of 
convulsions; a horse breaks its leg and 
drowns itself; a man strangles his wife; 
fifty calves die of thirst; hundreds of cat- 
tle perish in a flood; a man breaks his 
back; a cruel brother-in-law turns out a 
helpless woman and her infant; two 
characters are lost in a shipwreck; a boy 
loses three fingers, has his face muti- 
lated, and his eyes blown out, and goes 
insane. That's a small sample. 

Though its action is delirious and its 
characters are cartoons for a finished 
work, Capricornia gives some idea of the 
wildness of nature and the primitive 
state of man in the all-but-empty ex- 
panses of that part of Australia nearest 
the Japanese. The author evidently 
thinks he is writing a treatise on racial 
justice, for occasionally he leaves off his 
riotous improvising and indites bitter 
speeches on the discrimination against, 
and the exploitation of, the non-whites. 
\ clamorous carnival is scarcely the place 
where sermons will be heard, much less 
taken seriously. But one does get a pro- 
vocative picture of the hierarchy of con- 
tempt among these strangely assorted 
odds and ends of humanity. 
(Appleton-Century, New York. $3.00) 


First Harvest by Vladimir Pozner 


> Mr. Pozner’s book tells of a seaside 
village in France. A Nazi soldier deserts. 
Che Gestapo interpret his disappearance 
as proof that someone in the village has 
murdered him. They terrorize the tiny 
place, taking and shooting hostages at 
random. Then a soldier really is mur- 
dered, and at the close of the story yet 
nother is reported missing. 

Che drama in First Harvest is muted 
and lies rather in character than in ac- 
Some of its people come wholly 
others are individual and interest- 
ing as far as they go. The best-wrought 
is that laid in the old school- 
house, into which the villagers are herded 
for examination. Had the rest of the 
book been on the level of this section, 
one could give it more vigorous applause. 
(Viking, New York. $2.50) 


t10n 


alive 


passage 


Winter’s Tales by Isak Dinesen 


> In contemporary literature there is 
nothing quite like the curious and dis- 
turbine stories of Baroness Karen Blixen, 
who uses the pseudonym “Isak Dinesen.” 
Chey are all laid in past centuries, and 
have a quality that stamps them not only 
as out of this era but also often, as out 
of this world. Abounding in exquisite 
detail of observation and expression, in 
unusual and exotic phrases and compari- 
sons, they have plots more allusive and 


elusive than clear. Standard features are 
a pathos which is exceptionally affecting 
while it remains genuine, but curdles 
when drops of cynicism are slipped into 
it; a wry, even grim, kind of romanti- 
cism; a frequently perverse application 
of scriptural references; and an intangi- 
ble atmosphere of eroticism. 

In these stories there are frequent in- 
stances of one character’s observing an- 
other at a distance and seeing him small, 
helpless, and insignificant against a vast 
and awesome landscape. In the same way, 
the author places most of her men, 
women, and children in the same per- 
spective against a landscape of life. These 
people are dwarfed by unaccountable 
circumstance and at the mercy of strange 
chances, springing from within or from 








SUGGESTIONS WANTED 


for a “Madonna of the Mass” 


We would like to obtain a draw- 
ing of Our Blessed Lady which 
might prove suitable for publica- 
tion under the title, “Madonna of 
the Mass.” 

Readers of THE SIGN are invited 
to submit (1) original sketches of 
a “Madonna of the Mass,” or (2) 
reproductions of existing paintings 
of Our Lady which they think will 
suit our needs. 

Two or three of the most outstand- 
ing original or selected drawings 
submitted will be published in 
THE SIGN, and our readers will 
have the opportunity of voting for 
their preference. 

A prize of $100 will be paid for 
the drawing selected, if it is an 
original. If the selected drawing 
is an existing painting $25 will 
be paid. 

ALL ENTRIES ARE TO BE SENT TO: 


Right Rev. E. P. Graham, 
627 McKinley Ave., N.W., Canton, Ohio 








without. Furthermore, they move, with- 
out hesitation, back and forth between 
the realm of reality and a demon-ridden 
world of unreality. While admiring the 
superb craftsmanship of this Scandina- 
vian Saki, one cannot but be shocked by 
the concept of human nature which her 
tale set forth. 

(Random House, New York. $2.75) 


The Fountainhead by Ayn Rand 

> The purpose of this 754-page spree is, 
seemingly, to present a preachment: 
namely, that unselfishness is weakness 
and a betrayal of self and society, lead- 
ing inevitably to collectivism dominated 
by evil men, and that the object of the 
individual's striving should be the at- 
tainment of the “self-sufficient ego.” As 
one character says to another on page 
660, “the only cardinal evil on earth is 
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within other men.” 
It is an abnormally curious and dura. 


ble reader who can stay the distance to — 
see this ponderous parable to its end, 
There are no inducements of style, char. — 


acterization, organic drama, incidental 
entertainment, or inspiration to per. 
suade one to continue. The only occa- 
sional refreshment offered is in the form 
of carnality as extreme and offensive as 
one can find in current publications, 
which is saying a great deal. 

What is interesting about this story is 
the proof it offers of the fact that, when 


one ignores the origin and destiny of 


man and the illumination of both af 
forded by the Incarnation, one inevitably 
comes to a warped and even horrifying 
conclusion as to the meaning of life and 
the way in which it should be lived, 
Books like this unwittingly demonstrate 


that, unless eternity lights life, life is a. 


jungle and man a deluded animal. 
(Bobbs-Merrill, New York. $3.00) 


Yesterday’s Children by LaMar Warrick 


> A likable blend of mild sophistication 
and folksiness marks this very casual 
novel. Jim and Doris Weaver are an edu- 
cated, fairly prosperous, middle-class 
couple. Their sole issue is Randy, some- 
thing of a problem child, but thorough- 
ly good despite the transient peculiari- 
ties of the ‘teens. The several chapters of 
the Weavers’ story hang together awk- 
wardly, but add up to an ingratiating 
portrayal of a boy’s maturing. A series of 
minor crises changes Randy, each of 
them clearing away some _ superficial 
blemish. The country’s entry into the 
war accelerates the process. 

There is little artistry in the unfolding 
of this apparently autobiographical story. 
But there is much gentle amusement to 
be drawn from it, and, obvious though 
the whole business is, it can be moving. 
Many a family will recognize its counter- 
part in the Weavers and will say, with 
real delight, “Why, the same things have 
happened to us.” There is one Catholic 
character, sympathetically presented. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell, New York. $2.00) 


Tales from the Rectory 
by Francis Clement Kelley 


> Bishop Kelley has gathered under this 
homely title twenty-four of his flavor- 
some and adroit stories. The range of 
subjects is wide, the matter interesting, 
the presentation smooth, and the general 
effect rewarding. Contrived though some 
of these stories are, they are told with 
such ease that the reader falls under the 
storyteller’s gracious spell. The tech- 
nique is sometimes old-fashioned and 
there are lapses into melodrama. Occa- 
sionally, something of a strain is put on 
one’s credulity. But the charm and com- 
petence of the author compensate for 
these imperfections. 

(Bruce, Milwaukee. $2.25) 
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1 WAS 
A PAGAN 


I never knew that two thousand 
years ago God became man and 
died for my salvation. But after 
all these years a foreigner came 
and told my people about the 


Lord of Heaven. 
That foreigner was a priest. 
But my people are so many, and foreign priests are so few. 
Therefore, I look forward to the day when I may become a priest. 


It is only through thousands and thousands of us, native priests, that the mil- 


lions of my people will ever hear about Christ, the Saviour of men. 


It is only through you we can be- 


come priests. 


Therefore, the Passionist Fathers 


ask you to contribute to the: 


NATIVE SEMINARY FUND 
The Sign Union City, N. J. 
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